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THE VEGETATION OF A DESERT MOUNTAIN RANGE AS 
CONDITIONED BY CLIMATIC FACTORS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The southern half of the state of Arizona may be briefly character- 
ized as a relatively level plain studded with numerous hills and moun- 
tains. The plain rises from elevations of a few himdred feet along the 
Colorado River to as much as 4,500 and 5,000 feet near the New Mexi- 
can boimdary. The lower elevations follow the Gila, Salt, San Pedro, 
and other rivers, while the higher plains surround the loftier moimtains 
of the southeastern portion of the State. Between the Colorado River 
and Tucson there are no moimtains of commanding elevation, and the 
area occupied by the scattered volcanic peaks and ranges is not more 
than one-tenth of the total area of the region. To the eastward of 
Tucson, however, a much greater percentage of the total area is occu- 
pied by moimtain ranges, a score of which reach elevations of over 8,000 
feet. The general topographic configuration of the region has remained 
unchanged throughout a long period of geological time, and the moim- 
tains and hills have been subjected to prolonged erosion, the products 
of which have served to build up the shelving plains which form the 
intervening valleys. 

Those portions of southern Arizona which lie below 4,000 feet are 
covered with a low, open, desert vegetation, while the plains and vallesns 
of higher elevation support a loose carpet of perennial grasses and 
ephemeral herbs, together with a sparse representation of succulent and 
semi-succulent types of plants. The higher moimtain ranges exhibit 
a graduated sequence of vegetation from that of the desert valleys, 
through a scrub of evergreen oaks to forests of pine, spruce, and fir. 
The bodies of mesophilous vegetation which occupy these isolated 
moimtain summits, and the stages which connect them with the vege- 
tation of the desert, present innimierable phenomena of the greatest 
interest to both physiological and floristic plant geography, and form 
a most fruitful field of investigation. 

The Santa Catalina Moimtains are one of the most westerly of the 
high ranges of southeastern Arizona, and rise from an approximate 
basal elevation of 3,000 feet to a height of 9,150 feet. With respect to 
their vegetation these mountains are typical of a large number, not 
only in Arizona but in southern New Mexico and northern Mexico aa 
well. Their location within 20 miles of Tucson and their ready acces- 
sibility from the Desert Laboratory have given opportunity for a study 
of the distribution of their vegetation and for a measurement of some 
of the physical factors upon which the existence and activities of the 
vegetation depend. It is the purpose of the present paper to give a 
brief description of the vegetistic features of the various altitudes and 
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6 VEGETATION OF A DESERT MOUNTAIN RANGE. 

topographic atuations in the Santa Gatalma Mountains^ to give the 
results of the climatological instrumentation which has been carried 
on, and to indicate in so far as possible the manner and d^;ree in which 
the successive altitudinal stages of vegetation are dependent upon the 
gradients of climatic change by which they are accompanied. 

Some of the instrumental records date from the summer of 1907, 
the first year in which members of the Desert Laboratory became 
interested in the mountains, but the principal part of the data to be 
presented were secured in 1911 and subsequent years. The operation 
of instruments and the study of vegetation have been made on visits 
of 5 to 10 days, at intervals between April and October. From three 
to nine such visits have been made to the moimtains in each of the 
summers since 1910. 

The practical exigencies of the work have limited the character of 
the instrumentation which could be carried out, but have not impaired 
the accuracy of the data which it was possible to secure. There is no 
respect in which the results herewith presented may be considered as 
more than a mere outline of a large and widely ramifying botanical 
problem. The central interest of the writer has been to determine 
which of the major environmental factors are responsible for the chief 
distributional features of the vegetation, and to ascertain something 
regarding the intensities of the factors responsible for the distributional 
limits of individual species, and thereby for the limitation of the types 
of vegetation themselves. Such an inquiiy into the correlations e3dst- 
ing between physical conditions and the occurrence and activity of 
plants may do much to explain general vegetistic phenomena, but it 
does far more to open up the innumerable physiological problems which 
must be well known at the outset to imderlie these correlations. 

GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY OF THE SANTA 

CATAUNA MOUNTAINS. 

The Santa Catalina Mountains occupy the drainage divide between 
the San Pedro River, a tributary of the Gila, and the Santa Cruz, a 
river which seldom has sufficient flow to reach an outlet in the Gila. 
The position of the mountains is between 110^ 30' and 111^ east longi- 
tude and 32"" 15' and 32"" 35' north latitude. The general outline of the 
range is roughly triangular (see plate 40), its southern base being at 
about 3,000 feet (915 m.) elevation, its northeastern base (parallel to 
the San Pedro River) lying at approximately 3,500 feet (1,065 m.). 
To the northwest a broad grassy plain, 3,500 to 3,800 feet in elevation, 
connects the Santa Catalinas with the lower Tortilla Moimtains. To 
the southeast a narrow pass, 4,300 feet (1,310 m.) in elevation, connects 
with the closely adjacent El Rincon Moimtains, which reach an eleva- 
tion of 8,465 feet (2,580 m.). Southward from El Rincon range a pass 
of 4,000 feet (1,220 m.) elevation leads to the Santa Rita range (9,432 
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feet, 2375 m.)* To the northeast of the San Pedro River rises the 
Galiuro range of mountains, the main ridge of which is approximately 
35 miles (67 km.) distant from the Santa Catalinas« The next momi- 
tains encomitered in passing northeastward are the Pinaleno or Graham 
range, about 60 miles distant from the Santa Catalinas, and exceeding 
them in altitude by about 1,4D0 feet (427 m.). Beyond the upper 
course of the Gila River lie the Gila Mountains, and still further to the 
northeast the White Mountains, which reach an elevation of 11,280 
feet (3,440 m.) in Escudilla Peak. The White Mountains present one 
of the largest elevated land masses of the State, connecting to the 
northeast, through the MogoUon Mesa, with the elevated region which 
surrounds the San Francisco Peaks and supporting a heavy body of 
forest which extends from the New Mexican boundary nearly to the 
Grand Cafion. East of the White Mountains the elevated country ex- 
tends for about 75 miles (121 km.) into New Mexico, breaking up into 
several diverging ranges which form a part of the Continental Divide, 
draining westwiurd into the Gila and eastward into the Rio Grande. 

The Santa Catalina Mountains are thus seen to stand at the south- 
western terminus of a series of isolated elevations which stretch away 
from the southern edge of the Colorado Plateau. The valley of the 
Rio Grande and its tributaries, several undrained basins, and the 
valley of the Little Colorado combine to separate the entire chain of 
elevations — San Francisco Mountains, MogoUon Mesa, White Moun- 
tains, and the mountains of western New Mexico — from the Sangre 
de Cristo, San Juan, and Jemez mountains of northern New Mexico, 
which are virtually a part of the Rocky Mountain system. A consider- 
able degree of isolation from the north is thus given to the entire series 
of mountains in southeastern Arizona. 

To the south and southeast of the Santa Catalinas an irregular but 
close-set series of moimtains gives them a connection with the Mexican 
Cordillera which is much closer than their connection with the Rocky 
Mountains. To the west the nearest forest-clad elevations are the San 
Jacinto and San Bernardino Mountains of southern California, which 
are about 300 miles (480 km.) distant. 

The relative isolation of the Santa Catalina Mountains and the 
directions in which they possess ea£y stages of connection with other 
elevated r^ons are of first importance in relation to the genesis and 
history of their flora, a subject which will be only briefly touched upon 
in this paper (see p. 36). 

The southern face of the Santa Catalinas, to which the present in- 
vestigation has been confined, is built solely of gneiss of varying degrees 
of hardness. The main ridge and the northern and eastern lateral 
ridges are worn into a relatively rounded topography, while the south- 
western comer of the range possesses rock of greater durability and is 
correspondingly more ru^ed in topography. 
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The highest elevations lie between Mount Lemmon (9,150 feet, | 
2,790 m.) and Green Mountain (7,900 feet, 2,410 m.), which are only \ 
7 miles (11 km.) apart. Samaniego Ridge and Oracle Ridge extend 
northward from the vicixuty of Moimt Lemmon, falling rapidly in { 

elevation and terminating in the high plain which lies in the direction 
of the Tortilla Mountains. A very rugged ridge extends southwest- 
ward from Mount Lemmon and terminates in Pusch Ridge. To the 
south of the main ridge an extensive elongated drainage basin has been 
developed which lies parallel to the south face of the range and finds 
its outlet through Sabino Canon. Several important streams drain the 
south slopes of the main ridge and are tributary to Sabino Canon. To 
the east of Sabino two important drainages — ^Bear Canon and Soldier 
Canon — drain the eastern end of the main ridge in the vicinity of Green 
Mountain, and west of Sabino are Pedr^osa, Ventana, Pima, and other 
canons which rise in the rugged southwestern portion of the mountain. 
All of these streams flow into the Rillito, a tributary of the Santa Cnu 
which also drains a portion of El Rincon range. The north face of the 
main ridge between Oracle and Samaniego ridges is drained by the 
Canada del Oro, which flows at first north, then west, and finally south- 
west, emptying into the Santa Cruz. On the northeast slopes of the 
range the topography is relatively simple, the high elevations falling 
away rapidly in the direction of the San Pedro River. A large niunber 
of minor streams drain this region and give to the San Pedro perhaps 
less than one-fourth of the total run-off of the moimtains. 

The main drainageway of Sabino Canon is the only one in the Santa 
Catalinas which possesses a constant flow of water, which is due both 
to the great extent of its cachment basin and to the fact that it has 
its sotirce on the north slopes of Mount Lemmon in the heaviest body 
of timber on the mountain. In the Canada del Oro, in Bear and Soldier 
Canons, as well as in a few of the larger cafions of the north slopes, 
water may be found at all times of the year in certain localities where 
the local configuration of the valley or the occurrence of resistant dikes 
of rock forces the imderfiow to the surface. During the rainy seasons 
water may, of course, be found in any of the large drainageways. The 
heavy local showers of summer often convert even the smallest stream- 
ways into rushing torrents for a few hours. 

The small size of the Santa Catalinas together with their elevation 
gives a steep gradient to all of the major streams. The main stream 
of Sabino Cafion falls from 7,700 feet at Webber's Cabm to 3,700 feet 
at the west end of Sabino Basin, a distance of 6 miles, or a gradient 
of fall of 667 feet per mile. From the west end of the Basin to its 
emergence onto the desert this stream falls only 1,000 feet in a distance 
of 5 miles. The Canada del Oro falls at a rate of 494 feet to the mile 
from its sotirce, just west of Mount Lemmon, to the confluence of its 
main tributary from the west slopes of the Oracle Ridge, and at the 
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rate of 200 feet to the mile from there to its emergence from the moun- 
tain at 3,400 feet. The result of the passage of intermittent and tor- 
rential streams through such steep drainageways has been the wearing 
down of the stream beds to solid rock throughout ahnost the entire 
drainage system of the mountain. There are no parks nor mountain 
meadows, such as are present in some of the largest southwestern 
mountains. The flood-plains and alluvial bottoms are all small and 
scattered. The spots in which meandering streams may be found are 
very few indeed. In Bear Canon a flood-plain nearly half a mile in 
length has been formed as a result of a large body of highly resistant 
rock, which has narrowed the canon and prevented the outwash of 
erosion material. Similarly, in Soldier Cafion there is a small flood- 
plain below which the stream falls 300 feet in a very short distance 
through a narrow gorge. Although Sabino Basin is a locality in which 
several converging streams undei^o a sudden reduction in their gradi- 
ent of fall, there has not been any considerable deposition at that place. 
On the contrary the region is one in which the streamways are bordered 
and bedded by large boulders in a matrix of coarse sand and are sub- 
jected to active scouring by the torrential floods of summer. 

Whatever may have been the original form of the Santa Catalinas 
they have been so far worked upon by erosion and weathering that 
they now possess almost no relatively level areas or regions of inde- 
terminate drainage. All of the higher portions of the main ridge and 
of the lateral ridges as well are extremely narrow. The only localities 
in which the topography broadens and is relatively level are at points 
where several drainages have their origin, or places just above precipi- 
tous cli£fs. On the summit of Moimt Lemmon there is a nearly level 
area of at least 100 acres (see plate 36 a and b) , from which a flat-topped 
ridge extends eastward for half a mile, tenninating in an abrupt drop, 
in the course of which two narrow ridges have their origin. This re- 
stricted area of nearly level land is a last relic of a portion of the original 
structural form of the mountain, and it will not be many centuries 
imtil it is reduced to the narrow form of the lower ridges. 

In the eastern and central portion of the Santa Catalinas the gneiss 
weathers readily and gives rise to a loam soil. The precipitate topog- 
raphy gives little opportunity for the accumulation of this soil, and 
it is thin in almost all localities. Throughout the lower portions of the 
range, below the pine forest, the soil has the appearance of being ex- 
tremely coarse by reason of the surface coating of angular fragments 
from 1 to 5 mm. in diameter. Surface drainage is able to move this 
material but slowly by reason of its size and angularity. Just beneath 
it may be found a fine soil, still mingled with coarse particles but held 
in place by the mulch of stones, which is analogous to ''desert pave- 
ment." The outcropping rock and larger boulders serve to retard 
erosion and to preserve a soil sufficiently deep for shrubs and trees to 
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10 VEGETATION OF A DESERT MOUNTAIN RANGE. 

find root. There are many deep 8oil-filIed crevices through which the 
roots of trees are able to penetrate to bodies of deepnseated soil of 
favorable moisture content. 

The restricted areas of alluvial soil in the desert and lower mountain 
r^ons are of a fine sand or sandy loam and possess considerable humus, 
in contrast to the soils of the slopes. At the forested elevations the 
soil is similar to that of the evergreen oak r^on. The soil of the lower 
pine belt is scarcely superior in depth or humus content to that of the 
upper oak r^on. Above 7,600 feet, however, the amount of humus, 
as well as the amount of surface litter, increases with the increasing 
density of the stand of pines. On the north-faciog slopes which are 
clothed with fir forest the soil is not much if at all deeper than in the 
heavy stands of pine, but is notably richer in organic matter. 

The alluvial slopes which immediately surround the mountain are 
so closely related to it in all of their physical and biological features 
that it will be necessary in the following pages to give some considera* 
tion to their vegetation. Throughout the arid southwest the long 
straight profiles presented by the outwash slopes of the hills and moun- 
tains form one of the characteristic featxires of the landscape. The 
distinct character of these slopes is to be attributed to the manner in 
which they have been laid down imder conditions of torrential rainfall 
and of violent and intermittent stream flow, and their distinctness from 
the parabolic alluvial slopes of the humid r^ons has caused Tolman * 
to designate them technically by their popular Spanish name'' baiada."t 

The bajadas constitute almost the total area of all the intermontane 
valleys of southern Arizona. The only portions of the valleys topo- 
graphically separable from them are the stream beds, the flood-plains, 
and the ^'playas^^ or undrained areas into which one or more streams 
flow and deposit their load. To the student of v^etation there are 
marked differences between the upper and lower portions of all bajadas. 
The differences in the physical featxires presented by upper and lower 
bajadas of the same elevation have been only superficially investigated ; 
the differences in their v^etation are very obvious, as will be described. 
The principal environmental features which appear to differentiate the 
high and low bajadas are the coarser character of the soil in the high 
bajadas, the possibility of higher soil moisture in them, at least at a 
depth of several feet, and the greater development of calcareous incrus- 
tations, or ''caliche," in the soil of the low bajadas. The layers of 
caliche lie near the surface in some places, while in others the upper- 
most ones have been covered by deposition; they extend downwards 
for a few feet in some cases, or more frequently recur to a depth of 
100 feet or more. 

The bajada of the southern face of the Santa Catalinas has been 

* Tolman, C. F. Ezodon and Depontton in the Southern Aiiiona Bolaon Region. Jour. Geol., 
▼ol. 17, pp. 13&-163, 1909. 
t Pronounced bahada. 
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truncated at its lower edge by the Rillito, which flows at right angles 
to the slope of the bajada, and on the western side of the range the 
Cafiada del Oro has worn off the lower edges of the detrital slopes in 
similar matter. The well-developed bajadas which lie between Pima 
and Ventana Cafions fall at the grade of 150 to 175 feet per mile. 
Between Ventana and Bear Cafions the uppermost portion of the 
bajada has been worn away, so that at present a shallow valley lies 
between the base of the mountain and the lower portion of the old 
bajada, now cut into isolated and rounded hills. On the northeast 
side of the Santa Catalinas the bajada which 63rtends down to the San 
Pedro River exhibits approxunatdy the same grade as the bajada at 
Pima Cafion. Its surface is crossed, however, by so many drainages 
from the steep northeast face of the mountain that the bajada region 
consists of a series of rounded ridges extending out from the base of 
the mountain, veiy unlike the relatively flat bajadas of the Santa Rita 
and El Rincon ranges. 

VEGETATION OF THE SANTA CATAUNA MOUNTAINS. 

The journey from the base to the summit of the Swtta Catalina 
Mountains brings to the eyes of the observer a constantly changing 
panorama of v^etation. New types of plants are constantly being 
encoimtered with increase of altitude, while types already familiar are 
being left behind. There is no portion of the mountain, at least below 
7,500 feet, in which a climb of 500 feet does not materially alter the 
physiognomy of the surrounding vegetation. The course of the vege- 
tational panorama is not merely a gradual transition from the open 
desert of succulents and microphylls to the heavy fir forest which 
occupies the summit of Mount Lemmon (plate 1). There are inter- 
posed between these vegetations two distinct belts of plant life through 
which this tremendous transition takes place. 

The arborescent cacti and the trees and shrubs of the desert give 
way gradually to evergreen oaks, leaf-succulents, sclerophyllous shrubs, 
and perennial grasses. This open but arborescent vegetation reaches 
a full development and then gives way to pine forest, with a distinctive 
accompanying carpet of herbaceous perennials. The pine forest is 
then, in turn, invaded by spruce and fir and the heavy stands of these 
trees are accompanied by still another assemblage of shrubs and her- 
baceous plants. The striking character of these gradations of vegeta- 
tion is not due solely to the contrast between the varied vegetation 
of the open desert and the monotony of the closed coniferous forests, 
but is quite as largely due to the striking types of plants which are 
to be found both in the desert and in the region of evergreen oaks. 

A first and most general observation of these v^etational stages will 
discover the distinctive regions of desert, of park-like semi-desert and 
of forest. The first is like the desert of the extensive bajada slopes 
which surround the entire mountain; the second is similar to plant 
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communities which may be Been in southern Texas and in California, as 
well as in siniilar situations in Arizona and New Mexico; the last is 
essentially like the great body of yellow pine forest which stretches 
from southern Jalisco to British Columbia, or like the fir and Douglas 
spruce forests of the Rocky Mountwns. These three major r^ons 
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constitute the most natural and easily distinguished subdivisions of 
the vegetation, and depend for their distinctness on the radical dis- 
similarity of the dominant types of plants in each. They may best be 
designated by the simple terms Desert, Encinal,* and Forest. The 
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Encinal belt is essentially a region dominated by sclerophyllous trees 
and shrubs and by semi-succulent perennials, with an open stand of 
perennial grasses. It is what is designated by the Forest Service as 
the 'Voodland type'' of forest. The pine and fir forests are very 
dissinular in their floristic composition, but they are much more closely 
alike v^etistically than are any two of the three major divisions which 
have been made. A further and more careful examination of the stages 
which connect the Desert with the Forest will discover not only the 
inevitable gradations between the three major regions, but also 
several minor features which cause constantly recurring departiu'es 
from the typical or ideal vertical distribution of the vegetation. The 
influence of slope exposure on the vertical ranges of both the individual 
species and the vegetation itself is a feature which these moimtains 
share with almost all extra-tropical moimtains; the distinctive v^eta- 
tion of flood-plains and streamways is also as clearly noticeable here 
as in all arid and semi-arid regions; the occurrence of the lowland 
species at higher altitudes on ridges than in the valleys is also a strong 
differentiating feature. 

In describing the salient physiognomic and floristic features of the 
vegetation, and its distributional behavior, it is expedient to recognize 
primarily the three major divisions of Desert, Encinal, and Forest, 
and then to take into accoimt secondarily the degree to which the 
components of these regions intermingle and the extent to which the 
topographic irregularities of the mountain cause an alternation and 
interdigitation of the three regions. 

The basal slopes of the mountain between 3,000 and 4,000 feet (915 
and 1,220 m.) present few vegetational distinctions from the upper 
bajadas, and almost no distinctions of flora. Between 4,000 and 5,000 
feet (1,220 and 1,525 m.) there is a rapid elimination of all but a very 
few of the characteristic desert species, and on north slopes at the 
latter elevation nearly all of the dominant Encinal forms have made 
their entry. The upper limit of the Desert may be placed at 4,000 feet 
for north slopes and 4,500 feet (1,472 m.) for south slopes. The upper 
edge of the Desert exhibits an attenuated occurrence of all of the larger 
desert plants and the presence of many perennial grasses and semi- 
woody plants which occturboth in the Encinal Region and on the bajadas 
of equal or slightly greater elevation in the neighboring portions of 
Arizona. The extreme upper limit of desert forms is 7,000 feet (2,133 
m.) , an elevation which is reached by a single succulent species. Follow- 
ing the dissimilarity of the lower and upper portions of the Desert Region 
they have been described separately. 

The Encinal Region extends from the occurrence of the first ex- 
tremely open groves of evergreen oaks on north slopes at 4,000 feet up 
to the first elevation at which the larger pines begin to dominate the 
phymognomy of the vegetation, at about 6,300 feet (1,920 m.) on south 
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slopes. A few of the dominant species of the Encinal are found on 
the higher bajadas, above 3,500 feet (1,067 m.) elevation, but in the 
mountains none of its species is to be foimd so low as this except on 
north slopes or near arroyos of large drainage area. At 4,000 feet, on 
north slopes, several of the larger Encinal plants are encoimtered, and 
at 4,300 feet (1,310 m.), on north slopes, several additional dominant 
species are found. Within the Encinal Region it is possible to recognize 
a lower and an upper portion, distinguished chiefly by the openness of 
the former and the closed character of the latter. The closed Upper 
Encinal merges gradually into the Forest, losing some of its character- 
istic species at 6,000 to 6,300 feet (1,830 to 1,920 m.), while others range 
to 7,800 feet (2,380 m.) and a few to 8,300 feet (2,630 m.) on south 
slopes. 

The lowest occurrence of Forest is on north slopes at about 5,800 
feet (1,768 m.) and on south slopes at about 6,300 feet (1,920 m.). 
The Forest is at first rather open and is superposed, as it w««, upon 
the closed Encinal, but it becomes heavier and the Encinal elements 
within it become more sparse at elevations of from 6,300 to 6,800 feet 
(1,920 to 2,073 m.), according to the slope exposure. The upper limit 
of Forest is not reached in the Santa Catalina Moimtains at their 
highest elevation of 9,150 feet (2,790 m.), nor in the adjacent Pinaleno 
Mountains (Mount Graham) at 10,516 feet (3,205 m.). The forest of 
yellow pine occupies all south slopes up to the summit of Moimt 
Lemmon. A forest dominated by fir, spruce, and Mexican white pine 
occupies the north slopes above 7,500 feet (2,287 m.), the earliest 
occurrence of these species being about 1,000 feet (305 m.) lower. 

The description of vegetation which is given in the following pages 
applies only to the south face of the Santa Catalinas. The north face 
presents more abrupt slopes than the south, with most of its ridges 
running north from the main ridge. This circumstance obscures the 
influence of slope exposure, since it presents opposed slopes, facing 
east and west, which are identical in their vegetation.* Furthermore 
the north face of the range is mineralogically diversified, presenting 
exposures of shale, sandstone, limestone, diorite, and gneiss, whereas 
the south face presents an exposure of gneiss only, with a resultant 
mineral identity of soils from base to summit. It has thus been possible 
to carry out a study of climatic influences over a vertical gradient of 
6,000 feet (1,830 m.) with imiform soil, and the east and west ridges 
of the south face have furnished opposed north and south slopes at all 
elevations. 

* Differences between the Tegetation of east and west slopes have been pointed out by Blumer 
for El Rinoon Mountain, but the differences noted were of another character from those oommoniy 
ezistent between north and south slopes. See: Blumer, J. C. A Comparison between two Moun- 
tain Sides. The Plant World, 13: 134-140. 1910. 
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THE DESERT REGION.* 

Under the designation of ^'Deserf are comprised all those portions 
of the Santa Catalina Mountains in which the v^etation is open, low, 
and diversified in the assemblage of growth-forms, with a predominance 
of microphyllous trees and shrubs and an abundance of cacti. Such 
a v^etation is to be found covering the upper bajadas and extending 
up the slopes of the mountain to elevations of 4,000 to 4,500 feet 
(1,220 to 1,372 m.), according to slope exposure. The vegetation of the 
Upper Bajadas will be described for the sake of the contrast which it 
affords with the v^etation of the upper portions of the mountain, as 
weU as to give a picture of the plant life by which the mountain is 
surrounded and from which it has derived many of its characteristic 
species. The desert slopes of the moimtain itself exhibit at first a close 
resemblance to the bajada, and then lose most of the larger bajada 
plants before the entry of the dominant plants of the Encinal region. 
This circumstance admits of a subdivision of the Desert region of the 
mountain into Lower Desert Slopes and Upper Desert Slopes. The 
latter region is much poorer than the former in cacti and much richer 
in grasses, both from the standpoints of the number of species and the 
number of iQdividuals. The Upper Desert is similar in v^etation to 
many of the Upper Bajadas, such as those to the northwest of the Santa 
Catalinas and to the east and west of the Santa Rita Moimtains, and 
might well be designated as ''semi-desert'' or ''desert-grassland transi- 
tion." It is, however, essentially similar to the desert plains in its 
v^etational make-up, and in no part of Arizona does it serve as a 
transition to true grassland. The largest cafLons of the Santa Catalinas 
possess some plant commimities that are radically unlike the v^eta- 
tion of the desert itself, but not unlike the commimities which surround 
the springs and wells of the desert plains. These are the groups of 
aquatic and palustrine plants which accompany the streams and pools 
of the cafLons. The smaller cafions and arroyos t present distinctive 
features of v^etation, departing more and more from the large cafLons 
and approaching more nearly the character of the desert areas away 
fromwater. All of these areas have been treated as a part of the Desert 
R^on. 

THE UPPEB BAJADAS. 

The Lower Bajadas of the Tucson region are covered by a vegeta- 
tion in which CoviUea tridentaia (jediondia, creosote bush) is always the 
predominant plant and is often almost the sole plant of more than 
2 feet in height over areas many square miles in extent. The plants 
which most commonly enter this community are Prosapis veltUina 
(mesqtiite), Opuntia fvlgida, Opuntia spinosior (both arborescent cylin- 

* The word "region" is not here uoed in any of the technical senses in which it has been em- 
ployed in phytogeography. 

t The Spanish word arroyo is in common use in the southwestern United States to 
streamways which are usually without water. 
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dropuntias), Opuntia toumeyi^ Opuntia hlakeana (procumbent plato- 
puntias), and Acacia paucMpina. 

The shorter and steeper Upper Bajadas which fringe the southern 
and southwestern edge of the Santa Catalinas are clothed with a much 
more diversified v^etation, in all rei^)ects similar to that of other 
Upper Bajadas which lie below 3,500 feet (1,067 m.) in other localities 
in southwestern Arizona. The freedom of the soil from caliche is here, 
as elsewhere, responsible for the existence of a diversified vegetation 
rather than a pure stand of CamUea. 

The Upper Bajadas, as exemplified along the south face of the Santa 
Catalinas at about 3,000 feet elevation (915 m.)f bear what may be 
regarded in many respects as the most highly developed type of desert 
v^etation to be f oimd in southern Arizona or northern Sonora. In the 
Upper Bajadas may be found a greater number of species of perennial 
plants than in any other distinctly desert situations. In them also 
the number of individual perennial plants per unit area is greater than 
in any areas outside the flood plains of such rivers as the Santa Cruz 
and Gila. The only areas that compare with the High Bajadas in 
these respects are the volcanic hills in which basaltic rock has weathered 
to a fine clay which is veiy retentive of soil moisture, as is well exempli- 
fied in Tumamoc Hill, the site of the Desert Laboratory. The andesitic 
and rhyolitic hills in the vicinity of Tumamoc are much poorer than 
it is in the niunber of individual plants per unit area, although perhaps 
nearly as rich in their flora. 

On the Upper Bajadas there often occur, in almost equal admixture, 
from 15 to 25 perennial species of plants of such size as to dominate the 
physiognomy of the v^etation. These same species may be foimd on 
the more nearly level Lower Bajadas, but any one of them may often 
be absent for many miles, may be sporadically represented by a few 
individuals, or may occur in dense but local colonies (particularly in 
the case of the cacti). Occasionally as many as 5 to 10 of the species 
may be within sight at the same time. 

The flora which characterizes the Upper Bajadas of the Santa 
Catalinas ranges without substantial loss down to sea-level on the gulf 
of California,* and the vegetation formed by their conmiingling may 
be found as a belt covering the high bajadas which encircle all of the 
mountain ranges and clothing all of the low basaltic hills. A climb of 
2 hoiu^ from the base of the Santa Catalinas will discover greater 
changes of vegetation and flora than can be encountered in the 150 ^ 
miles (242 km.) between Tucson and Adair Bay. \ 

The Upper Bajadas present the desert characteristics of openness | 
of stand, lowness of stature, and commingling of diverse vegetation 
types. The first of these features is common to the vegetation of all i 

^SeeHonuuUy.W.T. Camp FireB on Desert and Lets. New York, Seriboer, 1009. BiaoDaiiigal, | 
D. T. Aoroas Papagueria. The Plant Worid, 11: 93-99, 123-131, 1906. 
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deserts, the last is at least characteristic of the less pronounced deserts 
of the southwestern United States and of Mexico. The openness of the 
stand is such that it is possible in all places to ride a horse through the 
vegetation and to take whatever course the rider may wish, with only 
occasional digressions of a few yards from the general (Urection of 
travel. The stature of the vegetation is such that it would be possible 
for the rider to keep almost constantly in view another mounted man 
half a mile distant. The columnar giant cacti reach a maximum height 
of 40 feet (12 m.) and the trees a height of 20 to 25 feet (6 to 8 m.). 
The great bulk of the shrubs and succulents, however, are not more 
than 6 feet (2 m.) in height, and many of them are less than 4 feet 
(1 .2 m.) . Among the commonest vegetation types are stemnsucculents, 
microphyllous and sderophyUous trees and shrubs, macrophyllous decid- 
uous shrubs, perennial grasses, and root-perennial and ephemeral her- 
baceous plants. 

Largest and most conspicuous of the succulents is Camegiea gigantea 
(saughuaro, giant cactus), which is here in its optimum habitat and 
very abundant (plate 3, b). Among the microphyUous trees the most 
abundant are Prosapis velvJtinaj Acacia gregffii, Acacia patidspinaf and 
the green-barked Parkinsania micraphyUa (palo verde). Tlie much- 
branched arborescent types of cacti are represented by Opuntia versi- 
color ^ which attains a maximum height of 12 feet (4 m.), and by Opuntia 
fulgida and Opuntia mamiUata (choUa), remarkable for the brilliance 
of thdr glistening straw-colored spines. Opuntia hlakeana, Opuntia 
engelmanni, Opuntia toumeyi, and Opuntia dUcata are abundant repre- 
sentatives of the platopuntia group. The evergreen CoviUea is greatly 
outniunbered by Fouquieria splendena (ocotillo). The globular Echino- 
cactus wializeni (bisnaga) attains a height of 4 feet (1.3 m.) with an 
even greater girth. Similar in form but never exceeding a foot in 
height are Echinocereus fendleri and Mamillaria grahami. The sdero- 
phyUous Simmondsia ccdif arnica (jojobe) and the relatively large-leaved 
deciduous Jatropha cardiophyUa are frequent, while a large number of 
less striking shrubs are common, including Franseria deUoideay Isocoma 
hartwegi, Encelia farinosa, Ziayphus lydoides var. amescev^y Lydum 
torreyiy Momisia paUida, Krameria glandulosa, Trixis anguatifolia var. 
latiuscula, Crassina pumila, and Psiloatrophe cooperi. 

The seasonal rains of winter and those of summer cause activity of 
foliation and growth on the part of all of the smaller shrubs. The 
winter rains cause foliation in Parkinsonia and Fouquieria, but not in 
Prosopie and the spedes of Acacia. Neither do they initiate growth 
in Parkineomaj Fouquieria, nor any of the cacti. The two widely 
separated seasons of rain bring forth two wholly distinct sets of herba- 
ceous ephemeral plants, at the same time that each season causes activ- 
ity upon the part of some of the root-perennials. The ephemeral plants 
may form a dense carpet over both the Upper Bajadas and the Lower 
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Bsgadas in seasons of well-distributed and copious rainfall. With less 
favorable conditions they may form a very light cover or may be almost 
absent. The total flora of root-perennials and ephemerals is large, and 
the relative abundance of the various species fluctuates tremendously 
from spot to spot, and in the same spot it is by no means the same from 
year to year. This flora is nearly identical with that of the basaltic hills 
in the vicinity of Tucson, and has been fully listed by Thomber,* with 
a subdivision of vegetation types. 

In the following list have been brought together the names of the 
most characteristic plants of the Upper Bajadas, grouped v^etistically 
and briefly described. Asterisks indicate the relative abundance of 
the species — three indicating that a plant is extremely common, two 
that it is very common, and one that it is fairly common. Figures 
follow the descriptions, indicating the average height of each species. 
A comparison of all the maximum heights given will convey an impres- 
sion of the low stature of the commonest components of the vegetation. 
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Vegeiistie Grcuping of the Charaeleriaiic Species of the Upper Bajadae. 



Perennial NonrSuceulerU Trees and Shrubs: 
*** Acacia greggii, microphylious, winter- 

dedduouB. 2 to 3 m. 
** CoviUea trtdentatOf mioophylloufl, 
*v evergreen. 1 to 2.5 m. 

^ Crossosoma hiffdovii, aderophyllous, 

eyergreeQ. 1 to 1.5 m. 
^ Ephedra trifurca^ aphyUous, green- 
stemmed. 0.5 to 1 m. 
^*^ Fouquieria spiendens, macrophylious, 

drought-deciduous. 2 to 4 m. 
** JaJtropha cardiophyUaf macrophyUous, 
winter-deciduous. 0.5 to 1 m. 

* Kteberlinia spinosa, aphyllous, green* 

stemmed. 0.5 to 1 m. 
** Krameria ufandtdosaj microphyllous, 

evergreen. 1 to 2 m. 
** Lycium berlandierij microphyllous, 

evergreen. 1 to 2 m. 

* Lyciwn frerrunUii, microphyllous, 

evergreen. 1 to 2 m. 
** Momisia paUidaj sderophyllous, ever- 
green. 1.5 to 2.5 m. 

* (Hneya tesota, miorophyllous, ever- 

green (foliage occasionally winter- 
killed). 3 to 6 m. 

*** Parkinsoma microphyUa, microphyl- 
lous, drought-deciduous, green- 
stemmed. 2 to 5 m. 

*** Prosopis vdtiHna, microphyllous, 

wlnter-dedduous. 3 to 6 m. 
** Zieyphus lydoides var. caneseens, 
microphyllous, evergreen 1 to 2 m. 



Perennial Succulent Plants: 
*** Cameffiea gigantea^ columnar, 

branched. 5 to 14 m. 
** Bchinocaetus wislieeni, cylindrical. 

0.5 to 1.5 m. 
^^ Echinocereus fendlerif cylindrical, cie- 

spitose. 0.1 to 0.4 m. 
** MamiUairia grahami, cylindrical, soli- 
tary or caspitose. 0.1 to 0.2 m. 
** Opuniia Uakeana, flatp-jointed, pro- 
cumbent. 
*** OpunUa discaia, flat-jointed, pro- 
cumbent or semi-erect. 
** Opuniia fulgidoy cylindrical-jointed, 

arborescent, 1 to 2 m. 
*** OpunUa manmOata, cylindrical- 

jointed, arborescent. 1 to 2 m. 
*^ Opuniia taumeyi^ flat-jointed, pro- 
cumbent. 
*** OpunUa versiedor, cylindrical-jointed, 
arborescent. 1 to 4 m. 
Perennial Shrubkts (aU less than 0.7 m. high) : 

* Caidenia caneseens, sderopbyllous. 
** Crassina pumtUif dissected leaves. 

*** Encdia farinosa, macrophyllous, 

slightly drought-dedduous. 
*** Franseriaddioidea,aderophy\lo\iB, 
*** Isocoma hartwegif dissected leaves. 
*** KatUandraeriophyUOfdiaBectfidleaLYea, 
*^ Psiloetrophe cooperi, sderopbyllous. 

* Trixis angusUfolia var. laUuscidaf 

sderophyllous, slightly drought- 
dedduous. 



* Thomber, J. J. Vegetation Groups of the Desert Laboratory Domain. Carnegie Inat. 
Wash. Pub. 113, Chapter IV, 1009. 
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Ephemeral Summer-acUve Herhaeeous Plonte— Continued. 



Boot PerennidU (aUfaadUUiee evergreens): 
*** AbtUilon incanumf sclerophyllous. 
** Brodiaa capiUUa var. pauciflaraj 

bulbous, linear leaves. 
** Cosma cooeau»sclerophyllou8,branched 
leaves. 

* Dalea parryif microphyllous. 

^** MtMenbergia porteri, senu-scandent. 

** PenUtemon wrighUi, macrophyllous. 

** Pereeia wrighHif macrophyllous. 

^* Vefhena cUiata, macrophyllous, hairy. 
Ephemeral Summer-actwe Herbaceous Plants: 

** Bakia absinthifoUa. 
*** Baileya fnuUiradiata. 

** Boerhaatna plerocarpa. 

* Boerhaama watsoni, 
*^* BauteUma ansHdoides. 
*** Cladothrix lanuginosa. 

** Euphorbia fiorida, 

* Euphorbia melana de nia. 



Ephemeral Summer-active Herbaceous Plants: 
Continued. 
•** Pedis papposa. 
*** Weddia ineamata. 
Ephemeral Winler'active Herbaceous Plartls. 
** Actinolepis lanosa, 
** Anisoiotus trispermus, 
*** Baeria ehrysosloma. 
** Chorisanthe brevicomu. 



• 



Cryptanthe intermedia, 
Eremocarya mierantha, 
**^ QiUafioeeosa, 
** Lepidium lasiocarpum. 
^* LesquereUa gordoni. 
MentxeUa (dbicatdis, 
Orthocarpus purpurascens. 
^* Pedoearya linearis, 
*** PlarUago fastigiata, 
•** Plantago ignota. 






THE DESERT ARROYOS AND CANONS. 

In crossing the Upper Bajadas it is often possible to detect, by means 
of the vegetation, the approach to a very shallow drainageway through 
which water runs for only a few hours after the severest summer rains. 
The larger arroyos are still more conspicuous by reason of the still 
heavier stand of v^etation along their margins, and in the largest 
canons is found the culmination of the influence of surface streams 
and underflows for the support of vegetation. The effect of the most 
transitory of the small streams is merely the raising of the moisture of 
adjacent soil to such a point that it will present favorable conditions 
for plant activity for a longer time after the close of the rainy periods 
than will the soil of the bajada in general. There is only a n^ligible 
and short-lived underflow in these smallest arroyos, and their only 
differences from the bajada are that in the rainy seasons they present 
slightly more favorable conditions with respect to soil moisture and 
that the effect of the rainy season is slightly prolonged in them, while 
the periods of drought are correspondingly shortened. In the larger 
arroyos there may not be a constant underflow, but there is at least a 
relatively high percentage of soil moisture for periods of sufficient length 
to greatly reduce the influence of the arid periods upon their plants. 
In the largest arroyos and in the mountain cafions themselves there is 
either a constant underflow, maint>aining high moistxires in the soil of 
the banks and bed of the arroyo, or else there is constant water, either 
running or standing in pools. 

The smallest arroyos, which are very frequent on the Upper Bajada 
in the close proximity of the mountain, present no peculiar species, but 
merely a closer stand of the same plants that are to be observed 
throughout the bajada, notably Prosojns^ Acacia greggii, and Momma 
TpaUida. Along somewhat larger arroyos are to be found still heavier 
stands of the above species, together with Parkinsama tarreyana, CeUis 
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reticulata, Baccharia sarothroides (batamote), Franseria ambrosiaides, 
Lycium fremcntii, Verhesina encdioides, and Bebbia juncea. ; 

In the canons and arroyos large enough to have a heavy flow of •' 
storm water but not large enough to have even pools of water which , 
are constant throughout the year, there may be f oimd several additional 
species of plants which also occur on the sandy flood-plains of the 
largest cafions. Prominent among these are Chilopsis linearis, Hymeruh ^ 
dea manogyraf and Baccharis ghdinosa, all of which are large shrubs \ 
or in the case of Chilopsis may attain the size of small trees. Also 
characteristic of these sands are Franseria ambrosioideSj Rumex hymeno- 
sepdhis, Euphorbia pediculiferay Clematis ligiisticifolia, and Calyptridium 
tnonandrum. 

In the largest cafions of the south side of the Santa Catalinas it is ' 
possible to witness the occurrence of communities of mesophUous, 
palustrine, and aquatic plants which are limited in area but are made 
up of species which stand strongly in contrast with the predominant 
forms of the bajadas. The existence of streams and pools adjacent to 
rocky slopes makes it possible in several places for CaUUriche and |l 
Isnardia to grow within 20 feet of Camegiea and Fouguieria. # 

At the mouth of Soldier Cafion the rocky slopes of the streamway ] 
are clothed with typical bajada plants together with a few forms which ' j 
are particularly abundant on cliffs and in rocky situations, both in the ! 
larger moimtains of the region and in the volcanic hills. Among the 
latter are Opuntia bigelovii, Hyptis emaryiy lAppia wrightii, Anisacanr 
thus thurheri, Encelia farinosa, Eriogonum wrightii, Ckrysoma laridfolia, 
and Crossosama bigelovii. Among the boulders bordering the stream- j 
way are Janusia gracilis, Plumbago scandens, Maurandia anUrrhini- | 
flora, Mimitanthe pilosa, and Stemodia plumieri, as well as occasional 
individuals of several species which are common away from streams 
at elevations of 4,000 to 5,000 feet, as, for example, Dasylirion wheeleri, 
Nolina microcarpa, Erytkrina flabeUiformis, Ingenhousia triloba, and 
Mimosa biundfera. When the sands of the arroyo have not been 
recently scoured by floods they support scattered individuals of Amor 
rarUhus palmeri (celite). Cassia leptocarpa, Nicotiana trigonophylla, 
Bebbia juncea, Hymenodea numogyra, Franseria xanihocarpa, Asclepias 
linifolia, Baccharis sarothroides, Mentzelia gradlenta, and Carduus sp. 

In Ventana, Bear, and Sabino Canons it is possible at all times of 
the year to find small colonies of palustrine and aquatic plants, and 
the vicinity of such localities is the optimum habitat for Prosopis and 
Populus. An imderflow passes out at the mouth of Sabino Cafion which 
is heavier and more constant than that of any other cafion in the range ; 
this gives Sabino Cafion its abimdant mesophilous vegetation and also 
causes the arroyo through which its flood waters reach the Rillito to 
be occupied by a much richer stand of vegetation than is to be found 
along any of the arroyos of the adjacent region. The sandy and 
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boulderHstrewn bed is from 100 to 300 feet in width and the portions 
covered by the storm floods vaiy from season to season. Trees not 
only occupy the banks of the arroyo but occur scattered throughout 
its bed, where they may persist for many years, only to be eventually 
uprooted by some exceptionally severe freshet. Among these trees 
are Paptdus sp., Fraxinua toumeyi^ Juglana major, Platanua wrighHi, 
8apindu8 drummandii, Proaapia velvJtina, and SarnbucM mexicana, some 
of which reach a height of 50 to 60 feet (15 to 18 m.). Such shrubs as 
ChUapsia KneariSf Baccharis aarothraideSf Baccharia glvJUnoaa, and 
Hymenodea monogyra are also common in and along this arroyo. 

The floor of Sabino Cafion from its mouth to the Sabino Basin is 
occupied by an irr^;ular and broken forest of Prosojna, Paptdus, Frax^ 
inns J Platanua, and Salix {Salix wrightii and Salix sp.). Among these 
common trees are scattered a few individuals of three of the oaks 
characteristic of the Encinal r^on: Quercua ohlongifolia, Qtiercua 
arizanica, and Quercua emoryi. These oaks occur near the mouth of 
the cafLon at an elevation of 2,700 feet (823 m.), although their lowest 
occurrence on slopes, away from the proximity of an underflow, is at 
4,200 to 4,500 feet (1,280 to 1,372 m.). Cupreaaua arizanica occurs in 
the upper half of the cafion and in Sabino Basin at elevations above 
3,200 feet (075 m.). It is confined to the proximity of streams up to 
an elevation of 6,000 feet, above which it is occasionally found on 
slopes. 

The shrubby v^etation of the floor of Sabino Cafion includes all 
of the species which have been mentioned as occurring in the smaller 
cafions and arroyos, together with a number of shrubs and perennials 
which are more common along the arroyos and streams of the Encinal 
r^on. Among the latter are those species mentioned as occurring 
in Soldier Cafion and also Vitia arizanica, Bouvardia (riphyUa, Amorpha 
calif arnica, and BrickeUia caltfomica. 

Other characteristic plants are the shrubs DodanoBa viacoaa var. 
anguattfolia, Eyaenhardtia arthacarpa, Indigofera aphoBrocarpa, and the 
woody climber Niaaolia achotHi. 

Among the herbaceous plants common in and along the pools and 
water-courses of Sabino Cafion may be mentioned: 



CaOUricheep. 
Carexsp, 

CeroitiuM iaumum. 
CyperuB inflexus. 
Hdenium thurberi, 
Hydrocotyle ranunculoides. 
Ignardia pahutrU. 
JuncuM arwmieuB, 
J uncut bufoniua. 
JuneuB interior, 
Juneu$ 9pharocarpu9. 
Linana canadenns, 
Meeardonia peduneuUuiB, 



Mimtdtu lang9dorfii. 
MindUtnihe pUoM, 
Mtniiia perfcliaJUi, 
Mjfosurua cupuUUua. 
PhalarU itUermedia, 
PlaiysUmon calif omiciu, 
Polyganum sp. 
Senecio lemmonu 
Speadaria bifiora, 
Stachys cocdnea. 
SUmodia durwUifolia. 
Tagdes lemnumi. 
TUUeaereda, 
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THE LOWER DESERT SLOPES. 

On leaving the uppermost edge of the bajada and commencmg the ^ 
ascent of the mountain over the rather abrupt slopes which lie between I 
the larger cafions, a region is entered upon in which the physical con- 
ditions differ from those of the bajada chiefly in the pronoimced slope 
exposure to the south, southwest, or southeast, and in the occurrence 
of large masses of rock in sUuj with the coarse soil limited to small 
benches, pockets, and fissures. The vegetation of these lowest slopes 
is very similar to that of the Upper Bajadas, and is composed of a 
nearly identical flora. Proaopia, Parkinsonia, and Acacia are repre- 
sented by smaller and less frequent individuals, and both the cylindro- 
puntias and platopuntias occur somewhat less frequently. Camegiea 
gigantea is even more abundant on the slopes than on the bajadas, 
being represented by smaller individuals, among which relatively few ! 
have reached the size at which branching begilis. For Camegiea and 
the above-mentioned trees the relatively rapid erosion of the soft gneiss 
and the shifting of the shallow soil are apparently too great to permit 
the attainment of great size or age. Fottguieria, Encelia^ and Chrysoma 
laricifolia are even more abundant on the slopes than on the Upper 
Bajada, and Opuntia bigelovii, the most densely spiny of all the cylin- 
dropuntias, is found exclusively on southerly slopes and cliffs, in very 
rocky substratum, at elevations below 3,500 feet (1,067 m.). Olneya 
tesota and CoviUea have not been detected on the moimtain slopes (see 
plates 4 and 5). 

The siunmer and winter ephemerals of the bajada are nearly all 
to be foimd on the Desert Slopes of the moimtain, but rarely in such 
abundance as they attain on level ground. Among the most common / 
of the ephemerals and root-perennials to be observed in the summer j 
are Cladoihroz lamiginosa, Pedis papposa, Euphorbia florida, Beer- i 
haavia pterocarpa, Bouteloua ariatidoideSf Andropogon saccharoides, 
Wedelia incarnaUij Macho^anthera tanacetifolia, Triodia mvtica, EvoU 
vuhis arizonicus, Allionia gradllima^ and Cassia covesii. The bases of 
boulders and partially shaded ledges of rock are the habitats of Selagi- 
neUa rupincola, Cheilanthes lindheimeri, and Notholcena hookeri. The 
ferns are not common and are conspicuous only during rainy periods, 
but the SelagineUa is abundant here and becomes even more so atf 
slightly higher elevations, where it frequently clothes the rocky wallsf 
of steep cafions to such an extent that their usual grayness is converteci 
to a vivid green a few hours after a heavy rain (see plate 7). 

The ascent from 3,500 to 4,000 feet (1,067 to 1,220 m.) witnesses 
the first essential changes in the vegetation. At the latter elevation J 
nearly all of the typical desert forms may be found, but Opuntia has I 
become infrequent and Camegiea gigantea, Echinocadus urislizeni, and ] 
Fonguieria splendens are conspicuously confined to southerly slopes 
(see plates 6 and 8). Parkinsonia torreyana, which is confined to arro- 
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yos on the bajada, is found here growing with Parkinsonia rmcrtypkyUa^ 
which it eventually exceeds in vertical distribution by nearly 500 feet 
(153 m.). Prosopis is even more abundant at 4,000 feet (1,220 m.) 
than it is on the lowest slopes, and attains a trunk circumference of 
6 feet (2 m.) at 4,200 feet elevation (1,280 m.), within 600 vertical 
feet (183 m.) of its upper limit. Such common shrubs of the bajada 
as Lydutn^ ZizypkuSj Krameriaj Jairopha^ and Mamisia are now very 
sporadic in their occurrence, and the compact, hemispherical and 
vividly green Ckrysama karidfolia has become very frequent and con* 
spicuous, together with the white-tomentose ArtemUia ludomciana and 
the less conspicuous Eriogonum vrrighlii. 

On northerly slopes, just below 4,000 feet (1,220 m.), are encountered 
the first individuals of the rosaceous tree Vavquelinia calif omica and 
of Agave palmeri and Dasylirion wheeleri (sotol). Along the arroyos 
the most conspicuous forms are ErythHna fiabeUifoir^^ the large leaves 
and brilliant scarlet flowers of which recall its tropical congeners, 
Manihot carthaginensia, with leaves of striking form, and Ingenfumsia 
triloba (wild cotton), with tripartite leaves and large white flowers 
which strikingly resemble those of the cotton plant. 

THE UPPER DESERT SLOPES. 

The slopes lying between 4,000 and 4,500 feet (1,220 and 1,372 m.) 
constitute the upper edge of the desert. On these slopes all the char- 
acteristic species of the bajada are confined to southerly slopes, and 
all but half a dozen of them find their uppermost limits. On the Upper 
Desert slopes Vauquelinia becomes common, although confined to 
ledges of rock, and Juniperua pachyphlosa, Quercus ohUmgiSoUa^ and 
Quercus arizanica occur for the first time away from cafions. Chi the 
northerly slopes, where these trees form the lowest attenuated edge of 
the Encinal region, Dasylirion occurs in abundance together with the 
lowest individuals of Nolina microcarpa (bear grass), Arctostaphyloa 
pungens (manzanita), Agave schoitii, and Yucca macrocarpa. 

The physiognomy of the Upper Desert slopes is made distinctive 
from that of the Lower Desert slopes not only by the entrance of these 
plants of striking form, and the exit of the desert species, but also by 
the abundance of perennial grasses, root-perennials, and small shrubs, 
which combine with the ephemeral plants, or their dead remains, to give 
a much more complete ground cover than is to be found in any part of 
the bajadas. The compact and extended patches of Agave schottii are an 
important element in this low cover, and so are the scattered plants of 
BouUlcma rothrockii and the bunches of BauteUrua curtipendtdaf BatUeUma 
oligastadiya, MvMenbergia dumosa, Andrapogan acoparium, Eragraatis 
lugena, and Heteropogan contartua (see plates 8 and 9). 

Commonest among the low shrubs and other perennials of the Upper 
Desert are: Ckryaoma laricifolia, Acacia auffruieacena^ Eriogonum 
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wrighiiij Dalea wializenif CaUiandra eriophyUa^ Hymenapappua mext- 
canua, Artemisia luimcUina^ Dalea aXbijUyra^ Aedepias linifolia, Frann m 
9eria tenuifolia, Baccharie theeioidea^ Ayenia microphyUaf and Anieolotus^^ 
argensis. The commonest summer ephemerals are Erioganum 
num and Eriocarpum gracHe. 

The flood-plains and the banks and beds of the arroyos in the Up] 
Desert are, in general, more like the arroyos of the desert in th< 
vegetation than like those of the Encinal region. The largest tribu* 
taries of Sabino Cafion are somewhat less rich in aquatic and palustrine 
plants than the lower portion of the cafion, and merely because of 
their steeper gradient and less regular flow. The forest which occupies 
the flood-plains of Sabino Basin is chiefly made up of Quercus emoryij 
Quercus arizanicaf Platanua wrightiij and Cupreseus arizonica. The 
smaller flood-plains and airoyos of the Upper Desert have few of these 
trees but occasional individuals of Popuhia and open thickets of Boo 
charts emoryi and Baccharis sarothraideSf together with Franaeria 
ambroeioideSf Ingenhousia triloba^ Erythrina flabeUifarmis, Crotan teocen- 
eiSj CaUiandra eriophyUa, BrickeUia califomicaf Oymnoaperma corym- 
bosay Amarpha califamica^ Bouvardia triphyUa, and Stachys cocdnea 
(see plate 10a). 

THE ENaNAL REGION. 

Some of the distinctive species of the Lower Encinal are found at 4,000 
feet and other forms, characteristic of the Upper Encinal, extend upward 
into the Forest Region as far as 8,000 to 8,600 feet. The Lower Encinal 
may be said to have its commencement, however, in the open orchard- 
like stands of Qiiercua oblangifolia and Quercus arizonica, which occupy 
northerly slopes at about 4,300 feet. At an approximate elevation of 
5,000 feet the open Encinal may be found on all slopes except the steepest 
southerly ones, while on steep northern slopes it already forms nearly 
closed stands. The dense stands of the Upper Encinal region begin to 
appear on southerly slopes at about 5,800 feet, and persist to the eleva- 
tion of 6,200 to 6,400 feet, where large pines begin to dominate the 
ph3rsiognomy and the true forest may be said to begin. 

The activities of growth and flowering which are so conspicuous on 
the Desert in the season of winter rains are very much reduced in the 
Lower Encinal and are practically absent in the Upper Encinal. 
Leaves are retained by the evergreen oaks and the sclerophyllous shrubs 
throughout the winter and are shed in April or May, simultaneously 
with the first growth of shoots and the renewal of foliage. Extremely 
few of the ephemerals which often carpet the Desert in January are 
to be found in the Encinal region. There is some activity on the part 
of root perennials in the Lower Encinal during the months of March 
and April, and flowers may be found on species of SphoBralcea^ CaUh 
choriuSj Verbena^ Pentstemorij Eriogonum, and Lesquerdla. Such activ- 
ity is commonly stopped by the advent of the arid fore-summer, and 
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relatively little activity is observable in May and June, at least away 
from aiToyos and springs* In the Upper Endnal the early months of 
^ring partake of the rest which is then predominant in the Forest 
i^on. The deciduous trees begin foliation in late April or early May 
and some of the root perennials are not far behind them in their earliest 
activity. The duration of the arid forensummer being slightly less in 
the Upper Endnal than in the Lower Endnal, and its intensity being 
also less, there is not so decided a break, among the herbaceous peren- 
nials between the first activity of spring and that of the humid mid- 
summer, as there is in the Lower Endnal and the Desert. 

THE LOWER ENCINAL. 

The species which chiefly characterize the Lower Encinal at its 
desert edge have already been mentioned : Qicercua obhngifolia, Quer- 
CU8 arizonica, Juniperus, Vaugueliniaf Dasylirionj Nolina, Yucca macros 
carpaf Arctostaphylos pungenSj Agave palmeri, and Agave schottii. All 
of these are much more abundant at 5,000 feet than at 4,500 except 
QicerciLa oblongifoliay which is a tree of very narrow vertical range, rarely 
occurring above 5,200 feet and reaching its limit at 5,600 feet on steep 
south slopes. At 5,000 feet the Encinal has been augmented by the 
appearance of the common trees Quercus emoryi and PiniLS cembroides 
(pifion) and by the shrubs Garrya wrightii, Mimosa biundfera, Rhi^ 
irilobataj and Rhamnus crocea var. pUosa (see plates 11 A, 15, and 16). 

The only characteristic Desert species which persist throughout the 
Lower Encinal are: Camegiea gigantea, a single young individual of 
which has been seen at 5,100 feet; Opuntia versicolor, which reaches 
5,500 feet; Fovquieria and Echirtocactus vnslizenij which reach 5,600 
to 5,800 feet; and MamiUaria grahami, which ascends to 7,000 feet. 
So far as known, no other plants occurring on the Bajadas or in any 
of the other non-palustrine desert habitats range to elevations above 
6,000 feet.* There are at least a few species found in cafions and near 
constant water which range from the elevation of the Desert to more 
than 6,000 feet. Several of the tsrpical desert genera are represented 
at higher elevations by species which seldom range as low as the Upper 
Desert region. Two species of OpunHa (platopimtias) are found 
throughout the Encinal, growing in thin soil or on rocks, and reaching 
their highest occurrence solely on ridges or upper slopes. One of these 
spedes has been found on a sharp rocky ridge at 7,200 feet, which is 
the highest known occurrence of a platopimtia in the Santa Catalinas. 
MamUIaria arizonica ranges from the Upper Desert to nearly 7,000 
feet; Echinocereus polyacanthos ranges from about 5,000 feet to 7,800 
feet, which is the highest elevation at which any cactus has been found 
in tiiese motmtains. Agave palmeri and Yitcca schottii are also fre- 

* Thu statement is made only with respect to the Santa Catalinas. The influence of the 
character of the underlying rock and of the elevation of the surrounding desert each serves to 
detennine Indirectly the vertical limits of desert species. 
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quently found up to devations of 7,000 to 7,200 feet, and the latter 
reaches its uppermost limit at 7,800 feet (see p. 30). 

The groimd cover of low perennial plants, grasses, succulents, and 
herbaceous species which has been mentioned as characterizing the Upper 
Desert is likewise to be f oimd throughout the Lower Encinal, but does 
not form afi close a carpet in the latter region as it does in the former (see 
plates 12, 15, and 16). Throughout the year this irregular carpet does 
much to lend character to the landscape, varying but little in its density 
with the alternating seasons of vegetative activity and of drought rest. 
The scattered polsters of Chrysama laricifolia are green at all seasons, and 
there is no change in the gray-green foliage of Eriogonum wrightii nor 
in the white tomentose leaves of Artemisia ludamciana. The perennial 
grasses, many of the other perennial herbaceous plants, and all of the 
ephemerals are either in a resting state or dead throughout the arid 
fore-summer and the arid afternsummer, but the only change which 
their rest or death registers in the landscape is a change of its color tone 
from a greenish gray to an almost uniform gray and grayish brown. 

All of the low shrubs and root perennials which were mentioned as 
characteristic of the Upper Desert are to be foimd occasionally or 
commonly in the Lower Encinal, excepting Franseria tenuifolia and 
Ayenia microphyUa. The winter and spring ephemerals are extremely 
few at 4,500 to 5,000 feet, but there is much activity of growth and 
much blooming among the root perennials and low shrubs during the 
months of February and March, and sometimes during the early part 
of April. The humid mid-summer is a season of even greater activity 
on the part of the smaller elements of the vegetation. Relatively few of 
the conspicuous herbaceous plants which are active at 5,000 feet in the 
mid-summer have extended upward from thebajada, and the number of 
summer ephemeral species is very small as compared with the Desert. 

Among the small shrubs, root perennials and other herbaceous plants 
which are common during the humid mid-summer at 4,500 to 5,500 
feet, in the Lower Encinal, may be mentioned : 



Baccharii pieronoidea, 
Baeeharis thenoidea. 
Bautdoua kimUa, 
BotUeUma rotkrockii. 
CcutiUeja irUegra, 
CofdylarUhua wrighHi, 
Crotalaria lupulina, 
Dalea albifiora. 
Datea widizenL 
Bnocarpum gracUe, 



Eriogonum phamacooidea. 
Euphorbia heterophil, 
OiUa muUiflora. 
Gnaphalium wrightii. 
Hymenothrix wrightii. 
lAnum neomexicanuin. 
Muhlenbergia gracHUfna. 
Pappophorum wrightii. 
PerUetemon palmeri. 
Phaeeolue wrightii. 



On the flood-plains and along the streamways of the Lower Encinal 
may be found a greater number of individuals of the evergreen oaks 
than on the surrounding slopes (see plate 10b), and also Juglana majors 
PkUanua vyrigktiif and Populus sp., not to mention the restricted occur- 
rence of Cupressua arizonica. Shrubs occasionally found along the 
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arroyos are Rhus irUchata, Baccharis emorytj Erythrina flabeUiScTmis^ 
Bouvardia triphyUa^ Amorpha califomicay Fendlera rupicolaj Mama 
ceUidifolia, and the climber Viiia arizanica. 

On the flood-plains of the larger ca&ons in the Lower Encinal may 
be f oimd the lowest examples of several species which become common 
in the forested r^on of the mountain, and these are indeed the lowest 
members of the forest flora, if aquatics are excepted. At 4,900 feet 
Ceanothu8 fendleri and Prunu8 virena are both to be found, growing 
not only on a flood-plain but in the shade of evergreen oaks. Berberia 
wilcoxii is found at 5,200 feet growing in shade near a constant spring, 
and Rhamnus uraina is infrequent at 5,000 feet near streamways. 

During the midHsummer there is an abundant stand of herbaceous 
perennials and ephemerals on the flood-plains of the Lower Encinal, 
giving them a much closer carpet of vegetation than is to be found on 
the adjacent slopes. Abundant and characteristic among them are: 



Ariemmafsp. 
ABciepias tuberf>8a, 
BrickeUia eaUfomica, 
CasHU^a ifUegra. 
Chamacruta leptadenia. 
Comandra pallida. 
CcrduUxrUhua wrightii, 
Croiaiairia lupulina, 
Diodia tere$. 
Eriocarpum graciU. 



Euphaiina erenulata. 

GymnoUmia midHfloira, 

Hymenothrix wrightii. 

Malva9irum sp. 

Monarda pecUnala. 

SoUmum dauf^ani. 

ScUdago spaniflora var. tubdnena. 

Sporcbohu ofmfuKiM. 

StachyM cocdnea. 

SienophyUua eapiUaris. 



THE UPPER ENCINAL. 

During the ascent from 5,000 to 6,000 feet the most notable change 
in the vegetation is the gradual increase in the density of the stand of 
evergreen trees and shrubs (see plates 18, 19, and 20), a change which 
forms the chief distinction of the Upper Encinal from the Lower 
Encinal. Qiieraia emoryi and Quercua arizanica are still the dominant 
trees, while Pinua cembroidea and Juniperua pachyphlcBa are somewhat 
less common. Arctoataphylaa pungena and Garrya wrightii are the most 
common of the larger shrubs and Mimoaa biundfera of the smaller ones. 
Daaylirian wheeleri, Nalina micracarpa, and Agave palmeri remain 
abundant, at least on southern slopes, up to 6,000 feet and Agave 
achottii remains common up to its upper limit at that elevation. With 
the increasing abundance of the oaks, however, these semi-desert 
species as well as the cacti become infrequent and are confined to the 
summits of ridges and the crevices of rocks. 

On steep north slopes, between 5,300 and 6,000 feet, many ahnost 
pure stands of Pinua cembroidea are to be found and also the lowest 
individuals of Qujercua reticuiaUij here a low-branched tree of 20 feet 
in height. Pinua chihuahuana first appears at about 5,900 feet on 
south slopes, being the only one of the trees which is not found at 
much lower elevations on north slopes than on south ones — ^indeed it 
is not common on north slopes at any elevation. 
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The heaviest stands of the Upper Encinal constitute a relatively 
dense thicket m which the trees are from 18 to 30 feet in hei^t and 
so closely placed that it is very difficult for a mounted man to make 
his way among them. This is partly due to the fact that the oaks, the 
juniper, and the pinion all branch freely from a point near the ground, 
and partly to the size and hemispherical habit of ArdoataphyloSf in 
which many of the stiff branches are placed in a nearly horizontal 
position near the ground. These dense stands of the Upper Encinal, 
between 5,600 and 6,200 feet, are made up of the same species that 
form the very open Lower Encinal in so far as concerns the trees, shrubs 
and larger perennials. There are, however, many root-perennial her- 
baceous plsjitB in the Upper Encinal which are not to be f oimd below 
5,500 feet, nearly all of which extend upward into the lower portions 
oif the Forest r^on. 

Quercus emoryi is still a common tree at 5,600 feet, Quercua arizoniea 
is replaced by the closely similar Quercus reticulata, Quercus hypokuca 
makes its first appearance, and Juniperus pachyphJUxa and Pinus cem- 
hroides reach their maximum abundance between 5,500 and 6,500 feet. 
Dasylirianj Nolinaf and Yucca are still conspicuous elements of the 
vegetation even in the most dense stands of oaks, but Agave sdu)ttii 
is no longer found and Agave palmeri, like the cacti, is foimd only on 
ridges and rocks. A common tree of the lower forest region, Arhulus 
arizoniea, is first f oimd in the Upper Encinal, where its isolated indi- 
viduals are conspicuously different from the oalos. The only trees of the 
mountain, excepting the desert species, the ranges of which Ue wholly 
below the UppOT Encinal, are Vauguelinia calif omica and Quercus oblong-' 
if alia, while Quercus arizoniea reaches its upper limit in this region. 

Phoradendron califomicum, the mistletoe, which so conmionly infests 
Prosopis and the other trees of the desert, is found throughout the 
Desert region of the mountains, while in the Encinal Phoradendron 
flavescens var. viUosum is found on several hosts and Phoradendron 
juniperinum is extremely conmion on Juniperus, but does not extend 
with it to its highest occurrences. 

The vegetation of the Upper Encinal is extremely poor in shrubs 
of the type so common in the Upper Desert and still frequent in 
the Lower Encinal. In the open spots there may be found a few 
individuals of Artemisia ludovidana, Parosela wislizeni^ Anisohtus 
argensis, and other dwarf shrubs of the Lower Encinal, while in the 
shade of the heaviest stands of oaks are to be seen Pteris aquUina var. 
pubescens, Muhlenbergia affinis, Polygala aJba, Comandra pallida^ 
Hymenopappus mexicanus, CordyUmthus wrightii, Chenopodium fre- 
montii, and other species of root-perennials. The v^etation of rocks 
and exposed ridges is still suggestive of the desert, both in its physiog- 
nomy and in its phyletic relationships. In the crevices of rocks, where 
the amount of soil is extremely scant and the supply of moisture must 
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be very uncertain, Laphamia lemnumi is found, a small composite 
known only from the Kncinal region and only from this habitat. In 
crevices more favorably situated with respect to moisture may be found 
Heuchera Mnguinea^ and on north slopes at 6,000 feet, in moist crevices, 
may be found the lowest colonies of Saxifraga eriophora, a plant which 
occurs infrequently up to the summit of the mountain. 

Beds of Selaginella rupincola are still to be found at 6,000 feet and 
the several species of drought-resistant ferns, which are confined to the 
diade of rocks at lower elevations, are common on the floor of the heavy 
stands of Pinu8 cembroideSf or grow among the boulders in more open 
situations. Among these the most common are : CheUanthes fendleri, 
Nothokena sintuUaf Nothokenaferrugineaf and Gymnopteris hispida. None 
of these species extend upward into the Forest region (see plate 14). 

The drier flood-plains and arroyos of the Upper Encinal are charac- 
terized by the same oaks and evergreen conifers that occur on the 
adjacent slopes, while the moister streamways bear a number of decidu- 
ous trees and shrubs, notably Juglana rupestris and Platanua wrigktii, 
extending upward from streamways at lower elevations, and Prunus 
mrena^ RfiamniLS ur^ina^ Rhus trilobataf Robinia neamexicanaj and Rhu8 
eUganlula. Less frequent are Ceanothua fendlerij Berberis wilcaxii, and 
Bauvardia triphyUaf and Viiis arizonica is still common. Pinu8 cMhuor 
huana is not infrequent along the drier arroyos at the lower edge of its 
range, and Cupreasus arizonica is found along the streams and on the 
lower slopes of Sabino and Bear Canons and some of their tributaries. 

The commonest herbaceous perennials of the flood-plains of the 
Upper Encinal are: 



Apoci^numBp, 
ArUmisia dracuncyloidea. 
Atdepiaa tvberosa, 
Carduu8 nHhrockii. 
Euphorbia crennkUa. 
Geranium caapUoeum, 
Oomphocarpui hypoUucus, 
OymnoUmiia mtdHflora. 
Moruxrda pectinaia nvU. 
Muhlenbergia eg. 



Oenothera Bp, 

Pentatemon Unreyi. 

Picradenia hiennia, 

Pterie aquUina var. pybeacens, 

Rvbua cligoepermue. 

Senecio neomexieantu, 

Solidago epareifiora var. aubcinerea, 

Sporobohu eonfueue. 

Thalictrum fendieri var. torightii, 

Zatuchneria califomica. 



THE FOREST REGION. 

One of the most striking changes encountered in the vegetational 
gradient of the Santa Catalinas is that from the closed and relatively 
low Encinal to the open forest of Pinua arizonica, with trees 50 to 60 
feet in height. This pine, the Arizona yellow pine, is closely related 
to Pinna ponderoaa, the western yellow pine, and is the common tree 
of the forested altitudes of the mountain, extending upward on south- 
erly slopes to the summit of Moimt Lemmon. The lowest stands of 
pine which possess sufficient density to be regarded as forest occur on 
northerly slopes at 5,800 to 6,000 feet, or on southerly slopes at 6,000 
to 6,400 feet, the limits depending in each particular locality upon the 
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steepness of the slope and its soil characteristics, particularly with 
respect to the soil molBture supply (see plat€ 21). 

Much more gradual and inconspicuous is the transition from the 
Pine Forest to that in which Abies concolar (white fir) is the dominant 
tree. This tjrpe of Forest occupies the northern slopes of the highest 
summits and ridges of the range from 7,500 feet upward, but there are 
no elevations in the Santa Catalinas sufficiently great to bring the Fir 
Forest onto the south slopes. 

Throughout the Pine Forest there are trees, shrubs, and herbaceous 
plants which may be found in the Encinal, at least in its upper portion, 
but only in the lowest edge of the Pine Forest may plants be found 
which suggest the genera or vegetation types characteristic of the desert. 
A sin^e cactus (Echinocereua polyacanihos), a Ytuxa, and an Agave are 
the sole representatives of the succulent and semi-succulent forms of 
the lowerelevations, and they are rare above 7,000 feet and absent above 
7,800 feet. 

The Pine Forest is not, however, without v^etational features which 
suggest the effects of a climate not far removed in character from that 
of the desert. The openness of the lowest stands of Pinus arvumica^ 
the high mortality among the seedlings of the pine, the character of 
the foliage of the shrubs and herbaceous perennials, and the deepnseated 
root systems of the latter plants, all point to the existence of a pre- 
carious 8oa-moi8ture supply and to atmospheric conditions conducive 
to active transpiration. In the Fir Forest none of these features is 
observable, and the vegetation as a whole presents a much more 
mesophilous aspect. 

In the For^t region the wint^ is a season of ahnost absolute rest, 
save for the photosynthetic activity which is doubtless carried on by 
the conifers, and possibly by the evergreen oaks and shrubs. The 
deciduous trees and shrubs are leafless from early or vcdd October imtil 
April or May, and only a few herbaceous perennials are active during 
this period, such as the evergreen species of Pyrola and the early vernal 
plants, such as Frasera. The amoimt of activity on the part of the 
pereimial herbaceous plants during the arid fore-summer is largely 
dependent on the amount of winter precipitation and the date of its 
termination. In the lower portion of the Pine Forest it often happens 
that almost all activity is in abeyance imtil the first rains of the himiid 
midnsimmier, while in the upper Pine Forest and in the Fir Forest it 
is always possible to find a majority of the common herbaceous plants 
in activity in May and Jime. There is a notable scarcity of annual 
plants above 6,000 feet, and the only ones that have been detected in 
the Forest region are : 



Androaace arieonica, 
Bidenasp. 
CenuUtim sericeum. 
Dalea polugonoidea. 



Dryinaria spergidmdeB. 
Dripneria teneUa, 
MtMenbergia sp. 
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THE PINE FOREST. 

In the lowest stands of Pine Forest many of the dominant Encinal 
forms are still to be found, but in no case do the evergreen oaks fail 
to become more and more scattered in occurrence as the forest of pines 
becomes more dense. Qiierctia emcryi and Pinus cembroides are scarcely 
concerned in the overlapping of the Chaparral and Forest, as the former 
reaches its upper limit at 6,300 feet, while the latter becomes confined 
to the rocky non-forested or lightly forested ridges at about the same 
elevation, ^though it persists as a rare shrub to an elevation of 7,800 
feet. Ardostaphylos and Garrya are likewise of infrequent occurrence 
in stands of forest. The oaks which are characteristic of the closed 
forest are Qaercus reticulata and Quercus hypohuca. The former is com- 
monly a low-branching shrub which often forms thickets on the steep 
slopes of the highest peaks, where it extends upward to about 8,600 feet. 
The latter oak is a shrub near its lower and upper limits at 6,000 and 
8,500 feet respectively, but attains a height of 40 feet and a girth of 
3 to 4 feet between 6,500 and 7,500 feet. Juniperus pachyphloea is of 
occasional occurrence in the Forest up to 7,900 feet, and AHmtua 
arizonica (Arizona madrofia), at first infrequent, becomes common at 
7,000 to 7,500 feet and reaches its upper limit at 7,800 to 8,000 feet. 

.The composition of the Forest itself is extremely simple from its 
lower limit around 6,000 feet to 7,500 feet, and above that elevation 
is equally simple on southerly slopes up to the summit of Mount 
Lemmon. Pinua chihuahuana reaches its limit at about 6,700 feet and 
forms a very inconsiderable portion of the forest throughout the upper- 
most 500 feet of its vertical range. Pseiidotauga nmcronata begins to 
occur on steep northerly slopes at 6,100 feet and Pinus atrcbifonnia 
(Mexican white pine) at 6,800 to 7,000 feet, but neither begins to 
affect the composition of the Forest in general until higher elevations 
are reached. At 6,000 feet the streamways and flood-plains are char- 
acterized by several deciduous trees in addition to the pines themselves. 
Plataniis wrightii is near its upper limit at this elevation, JugUms 
rupestns, Prunus virens, and Acer interior are of frequent occurrence, 
while at 6|500 to 6,800 feet are foimd the lowest individuals of QiLercua 
aybmoUia and Alnua acuminata. 

Throughout the Pine Forest are to be found a large number of her- 
baceous perennials, a few of which occur in the Upper Encinal, the great 
majority of which, however, accompany the closed stands of pine, with 
additions and eliminations with increasing altitude. In addition to these 
plants is another large group which is confined in occurrence to the near 
proximity of streams and streamways ; some of the members of the group 
being thus restricted in occurrence at lower altitudes, while they are of 
more general occiurence on heavily wooded slopes at higher elevations. 

In the clear park-like stretches of Pine Forest where no evergreen 
oaks happen to occur, the most conspicuous plants on the forest floor 
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are the low thorny shrub Ceanathua fendleri^ or varieties of it, and the 
bunch-grass MutUehbergia virescena. The commonest of the herbaceous 
perennials are low, small plants such as Hedeoma hyasapifolia, Hou8- 
tania wrightii, Poa feruUerianaj CaUiandra reticulata^ and CaUiandra 
humilisj or else they are somewhat taller but relatively inconspicuous, 
as Pseudocymopterua montanua var. tenuifoliuay Erigeron necnneocicamis^ 
Lithospermum muUiflorum, Lotus pubenduSf and others. In the dense 
shade of the Upper Encinal Pteris aquiUna var. pitbescena is common, 
and it again becomes common in the pines above 7,500 feet, but is infre- 
quent in the lower portion of the forest region. 

The Pine Forest gives the impression of possessing a much richer 
flora of herbaceous plants than is found in any other habitat of the 
mountain. This impression is due to the fact that a large number of 
species enter into the vegetation as very common components of it. 
As there are almost no rare or infrequent species to be found in the 
Pine Forest away from streams and springs, the total flora involved 
is not so great as might be supposed on first examination. Following 
is a list of the characteristic species found between 7,000 and 8,000 
feet, the relative abundance of which is indicated by asterisks : 

CfiaraderisHc HeibaceouB PlanU of the Pine Forest, 
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^** AehiUea lantdoea, 

* Affoatache paUidiflora. 
^* AnMoiue pvbendus. 
** Anlennaria marginata. 

* Anihericum iarreyi. 
*** Apoqfnum ecojnUorum, 

* Bidens sp. 

** Brickdlia grcmdiflora. 
*** CaUiandra reticulata. 
** Carpochaete higelom, 
CaetiU^a ghrioaa, 
Cologania lanffifolia, 
Commdina diantkifolia. 
Desmodiwn anzonicum. 
Desmodiutn grahami. 
Dugaldia hoopesii, 
*** Erigeron macranthua. 
••• Erigeron neomexicanua, 
** Eupaioriian arissonicum, 

* Eupatorium pauperculum, 

* Eupatorium rothrockii, 
** (kranium ccupUotum, 
•* OUia ihurben, 

** Gnaphaiium decurrena. 

^* Onaphalium wrightii. 

** Gomphocarpua hypoteucua, 
^** Hedeoma kyaaopifolia. 

** Hieradum diaeolor. 
*** Houatonia tffrightii, 
**^ Hymenopappua mexicaniM. 

* Ipomoea murieata. 
*** Koderia criatata. 
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Lathyrua graminifoliua. 
Liihoapermum muU^florum. 
Lupinua sp. 
Microatylia mantana. 
Monarda pectinata. 
Monarda acabra, 
Muhtenbergia vireacena. 
Muhlenbergia sp. 
Oenothera hookeri. 
Onoamodium thwberi, 
Panicum hulboaum, 
Pentalemon torreyi. 
Perityta coronopifolia. 
Phaaeolua r^uaua, 
Pinaropappua folioaua, 
Poa fendieriana. 
PotentiUa aybviacoaa. 
Paeudocymopterua montanua 

tenutfoliua. 
Paeudocymopterua montoniM 

purpwreua. 
Pteria aqwlina var. pvheacena, 
Sabna aritonica. 
Senecio neomexicanua. 
Solidago bigeUmi. 
Sdtidago marahaUii. 
Stevia sp. 

TradeacanOa pinetorum. 
Trifolium pinetorum. 
Vida americana. 
Woodaia mexicana. 



var. 
yar. 
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The pure or nearly pure stands of Pinna arizanica which occur be- 
tween 8|000 and 9,000 feet are increasingly poor in the evergreen oak 
shrubs, which have disappeared at the latter altitude. The clumps of 
young Quercu8 imbmoUis give the forest its only deciduous element at 
this altitude, and the low patches of Ceanothua, so common at 8,000 
feet, give way at 9,000 feet to Symphoricarpos oreaphilus and to the 
much less frequent Holodiacua dumosua. Very many of the commonest 
herbaceous perennials of the Pine Forests which lie between 7,000 and 
8,000 feet do not reach 9,000 feet, or are replaced in the physiognomy 
of the forest by closely idated species. On the summit and southern 
slopes of Mount Lemmon the commonest herbaceous plants are: 
Kcderia crislataf Dugaldia hoopem, Erigeran neamexicanumy Pteria 
aginlina var. pitbescena, Onaphalium decurrens, Hieracium lemmani, 
Senecio sp., Antennaria marginataf SHene greggii, and HelianlheUa 
ariaomca. Throughout the higher Pine Forest ArcefuOhclbium dwarin 
catum and Arceuthobium rcbustum are common on the trunks and limbs 
of Pinua arizanica. 

At about 6,800 feet Alnus acuminata, Acer interior, and Quercua 
aubmoUia become frequent along streams (see plates 30 and 31). The 
first two are confined to this habitat throughout their vertical range, 
while the oak, which is the only deciduous member of the genus in 
these mountains, is found even in some of the driest situations above 
7,600 feet. Quercua aiAmoUia occurs characteristically either as single 
trees of considerable size, up to 40 feet in hei^t and 4 feet in girth, 
or else as crowded circumscribed groups of young trees, which doubt- 
less owe their juxtaposition to the accidents of seed dispersal. Salix 
iaxifolia is also a common streamside shrub above 6,800 feet, and 
in certain portions of the mountain Roaa fendleri is abundant in the 
proximity of streams. 

Herbaceous plants are to be found in increasing mmibers at or near 
the banks of streams between 6,000 and 7,400 feet. Plrominent among 
them are: Juncua arizonicua, AquUegia chryaantha, Thalicbrum fendleri 
var. tffrightii, Scraphvlaria sp., Trifolium pinetarum, Fragaria avalia, 
PotentiUa thwrheri, Hypericum formoaum, Lobelia gruina, Agrimonia 
briUoniana var. ocddentalia, Qaura auffuUa^ and Tageiea lemmoni. 

THE FIR FOREST. 

Between 7,000 and 7,400 feet is a rapid change in the character of 
the forest stands on northerly slopes, due to the increasing occurrence 
of Paeudotauga mucronata and Pinua atrobtformia, the lower limits of 
which have already been mentioned, and to the appearance of Ahiea 
concolor. These three species occur in mixed stands together with 
Pinua arizonica on northerly slopes up to about 7,500 feet, above which 
elevation the latter becomes a very infrequent tree on slopes facing 
directly north, although it still occurs in admixture with Paeudotauga 
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and Ahies at 9^000 feet on eastern and western exposures. Above 7,500 
feet Pirma atrc^ormis ceases to be confined to the proximity of streams, 
and occurs in admixture with Paetidotauga and Abieay but is not so 
common as they in the heaviest stands of this type of forest. On the 
north slopes of Mount Lemmon is a small colony of Ahiea arizanica. 
which is not known from any other locality on the mountain. 

Slopes of due south or southwestern ^qxNSure are held by Pinus 
arizonica up to the summit of Moimt Lemmon at 9,150 feet, with a 
slight occurrence of Paendotauga and Pinna atrobiformia above 8,000 
feet. The Paeiidotauga and Ahiea forest is found in fine development 
at 7,500 feet on steep north exposures, and reaches its maximum devel- 
opment in stature and size of the trees on the north slopes of Mount 
Lemmon at 8,500 to 9,100 feet (see plates 1 and 35). The altitude of 
the Santa Catalina Mountains is nowhere sufficient to admit of the 
occurrence of extended bodies of such forest, nor of their existence on 
southerly slopes. 

In the Fir Forest the last relicts of the Encinal have disappeared : 
Quercua hypoleuca, Quercua reticulata^ and Junipenia pachyphUea are 
nowhere to be found in association with Paeudotauga and Abiea, 
although they may grow very near them on opposed slopes. Arbuiua 
arizonica, which is more common in the Pine Forest than in the Encinal, 
is likewise absent from the Fir Forest. The deciduous Quercua aiAmoUia 
and the widely distributed Papvlua tremuloidea are the commonest 
of the subordinate trees, the latter often becoming dominant over 
areas of an acre or more in extent, where it ultimately gives way to 
conifers. 

The floor of the Fir Forest is much more heavily and continuously 
shaded than that of the densest stands of pine, a circumstance which 
is of great importance in determining the nature of the forest reproduc- 
tion and also in conditioning the character of the shrubby and herba- 
ceous vegetation. The dense shade, the heavy litter, and the high humus 
content of the soil tend to preserve its moisture throughout the arid 
fore-summer (see p. 61), so that the seedling trees and other plants of 
these situations are very far removed from the desiccating influences 
which are operative in the open Pine Forest. The Fir Forest near the 
summits of ridges is somewhat more open than that which is f oirnd on 
middle and lower slopes, and this difference is accompanied by a dis- 
similarity in the herbaceous flora of upper and lower slopes. On the 
latter may frequently be f oirnd communities of plants which dififer little 
in their specific make-up from the communities which occupy flood- 
plains, although they are much less dense. 

The heaviest stands of Abiea and Paeudotauga, like most heavy conif- 
erous forests, are relatively poor in both shrubs and herbaceous plants. 
A few of the shrubs common to the water-courses are to be found also 
in the Fir Forest, such as Jameaia americana, Symphoricarpoa oreo- 
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phUuSy Ribes pinetarum, and Rubiu neamexicanus. The trifoliate 
maple, Acer glabrum, also occurs locally on the north slopes of Mount 
Lemmon. The pov^y in the stand of herbaceous species on the floor 
of the Fir Forest is contrasted with the large number of species to be 
found, which is probably not so great, however, as the number charac- 
teristic of the open Pine Forest. Most common are : Bromus richard- 
saniiy Cystopteriafragilis, Geranium cceapitosumy Frasera epeciosa, Thalio 
tram fendleri var. vrrightiij Oalium asperrimum^ Smiladna seasUifoliay 
Osmarhiza nuda^ Disporum trachycarpum, Viola canadeneie var. rydbergii, 
Oxalia mebxdfiif Fragaria avalis, Trifolium nubyi, and Draba heUeriana. 
On Abies the parasitic Phoradendran hoUeanum is not infrequent. 

The banks of constant and intermittent streams and the narrow 
flood-plains of the Fir Forest region form a series of habitats with 
closely similar physical conditions and with nearly identical vegetation. 
In them are to be found a greater abundance and variety of trees and 
shrubs than occur in topographically analogous habitats at lower ele- 
vations. AbieSf Paeudotaugay Pinus atrcbifarmis, and even Pirma 
ariumica occur in this habitat. Its commonest woody plants, however, 
are those which do not occur in other situations, as Alnua acuminata, 
Acer interior^ Acer hrachypterum, Salix acovleriana, Salix exigua^ Saliz 
taxifoUa, Sorbtia dumoaa, Comua atoUmifera var. ripariay Jameaia amerir 
cana, Sambucua veatitaj Symphoricarpoa areophilua, Bvbua ariaonicua, 
Ribea pinetorum, and Salix sp. 

In this same series of habitats, which are the most elevated of the 
moist habitats of the motmtain, is the most dense stand of herbaceous 
vegetation that occurs on the Santa Catalinas. This vegetation is rich 
in species and varies in its make-up from place to place according to 
the amount of soil moisture present and according to the openness or 
shade. In the following list are ^ven the characteristic plants of these 
situations. The two species of Mimvlua are the only plants invariably 
confined to the immediate proximity of water. Such plants as Dugaldia 
and Agrimania, on the other hand, are found only in the unshaded flood- 
plains. A comparison of this list with that just given for the floor of the 
Fir Forest will show that the latter habitat has few distinctive species. 

CharaeteritHe Herbaeeaus Planta of Flood-Plains, Stream Banks, and Lower Slopes in ths 

Fir Forest. 



* Aconitum eoltanbianum, 
** Adcea viridiflora. 

*** Agrimonia brittoniana var. oceiden" 

talis, 
** Agrostis scabra var, svbrepens. 

* Aralia humUis. 

*^ Aspiditan fiUx^nas. 
•♦• Bronms ri^uardsonii. 
♦•♦ Carex ep. 

•• Carex eg. 

** CerasUum sericeitm. 

* Ddphinium scopidorum. 



** Disporum trachuoarpum. 

** Draba hdleriana, 
*** Dugaldia hoopesii, 

** EpUobium navomexieanum, 

** Equiselum robustum. 
*** Frcuera speciosa, 
*** Galium asperrimum. 
* OenHana microcalyx. 
^** Qeranium eotspitosum. 

** Olyeeria nervata, 

** Oyrosta/chys sp. 

** Heradeum lanatum. 
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^ Humtdut lupulut Tar. nmmsneanu$. 
••♦ Hypericum formoaum, 
*** Juncus brunne9cen9. 
♦^ Junciu intaior. 

** L inm ore h U «pora^/Iora. 
* lAtteraBp. 

** MierotiyUB porphyrea. 
^* Mimuhu cardinaliM, 
*** Mimuhu ^iittohtf. 
*** Omnorhita nuda. 
**• OxaiU mdaOfii. 

** OxaliBwrighkL 



* Potygomun 
** Pyrola ehlorarUha, 
** Pyrola aeevnda. 
*^ Rubiu ariMomeui. 
** Riidbeekia laeMaia, 

Scrophtdaria ep. 

SmUaeina ampUxieaulU, 
** Smiloeitia muiHfoUa. 
** Sokmium fendleri, 
*** ThaUctrum fendUri var. wrightii, 

Viola eanadermi var. rydberffti, 

Vuda nepknpkifla. 



FLORA OF THE SANTA CATAUNA MOUNTAINS. 

The wide range of physical conditioiis embraced within the area of 
the Santa Catalina Mountains gives them a relatively large flora, which 
has been estimated by Ptofessor J. J. Thomber to be about 1,500 
species. Although the exploitation of this flora is not completed it is 
nevertheless sufficiently well advanced to show that elements are pres- 
ent which are common to each of many diverse regions lying north, 
south, east, and west. 

The des^ at the foot of the mountains stands in unbroken connec- 
tion with the deserts of Sonora and Sinaloa. The Encinal and Forest 
r^ons, on the other hand, are isolated from other areas possessing the 
same physical conditions. Areas of Encinal are niunerous and near, 
both on the low desert mountains and on the elevated plains of southern 
Arizona; while bodies of forest are to be found only at greater distances 
and more remotely separated from each other. The floristic history 
of the Encinal and Forest r^ons of the Santa Catalinas is quite as 
intimately bound up with the controlling influences of climatic con- 
ditions as is the present Limitation of the vegetation. In fact the floras 
of the two isolated regions are a resultant between the physical con- 
ditions which they have presented in the remote and recent past and 
the operation of natural agencies of dispersal. 

PHYTOGEXX»APHIC RELATIONSHIPS OF THE FLORA. 

It would not be within the scope of this paper to enter upon a detailed 
discussion of the floristic relationships of the isolated mountain areas 
of Encinal and Forest in southern Arizona, even if all the evidence 
bearing on such a discussion were now in hand. It will be instructive, 
however, to point out very briefly some of the principal floristic rela- 
tionships of the Santa Catalinas in order to demonstrate the extensive 
and diversified area over which members of its flora may be found. 

THE DESERT FLORA. 

The flora which occupies the bajadas of the Santa Cruz valley and 
the lower slopes of the Santa Catalina Moimtains derives many species 
from each of two Mexican desert regions, the one lying at low elevations 
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between the Sierra Madre Occidental and the Gulf of California, in the 
States of Sonora and Sinaloa, the other lying at higher elevations in 
the States of Chihuahua and Zacatecas. There are strong diversities 
of flora between these two Mexican deserts, although they do not fail 
to have many species in common. The Sierra Madre forms an effective 
barrier between them in Mexico, but north of the International Bound- 
ary the continental divide is formed by scattered moimtain ranges and 
broad valleys rather than by a continuous elevated range, and these 
valleys, lying between 4,000 and 5,000 feet, have permitted the inter- 
mingling of species from the two desert floras, at the same time that 
they have constituted a barrier to many species presumably unable to 
withstand the winter temperatiu^ conditions of the elevated valleys. 
The deserts which border the lower course of the Colorado River in 
Arizona and California, the Mojave Desert, and other desert r^ons 
in southern California and Nevada lying below 4,000 feet, possess a 
very small number of distinctive species as contrasted with the two 
Mexican desert regions, and have contributed almpst no species to the 
flora of the Santa Cruz valley, although many species of wide Mexican 
occurrence are represented in both localities. The deserts of the Great 
Basin have likewise contributed no distinctive elements to the flora 
of the Santa Cruz Valley and the Desert region of the Santa Catalinas. 

Among the many species characteristic of the Arizona-Sonora Desert 
which do not cross the continental divide are: Camegiea gigantea^ 
Parkinaonia microphyUa, Encelia farina9c^ Olneya tesota, Hyptis emoryif 
Franseria deUoidea^ Simmondsia calif omica^ Jatroptia cardiaphyUa, and 
Crassosoma bigelovii. Among the desert species which are common to 
the Arizona-Sonora r^on and to the Texas-Chihuahua desert are: 
Fovquieria splendens, K(d)erlinia spinasa^ Chihpsis salignOf Mamma 
pallida^ Caldema -canescens, Opunbia leptacatdiSj Ephedra trifvrca, 
Hilaria muticay and Baileya mtdtiradiata. 

It would be possible to place perhaps 90 per cent of the desert flora 
of southern Arizona in one or the other of the categories just mentioned. 
There are a few local and endemic species, but very few species exhibit 
ranges extending chiefly to the west, north, or east. Among the two 
Mexican elements many species range far south of Mexico, as witness 
the following, which are found in the deserts of Chile: CaUmdrinia 
memieeii, Bawlesia kbata, Daucus pU8iUu8f Parietaria debUia, and 
Hydrocatyle ranuncuUndes. A large number of the genera found id the 
Desert flora also possess representatives in the deserts of Argentine 
and Chile, as: CaviUea, Franseria, Encdia, Actinella, Krameria, GuHer-' 
rezia, Viguiera, CharizarUhey Cddeniay PerezUiy Menadara, Nama, 
Ameinckia and many others. Other genera found in the Santa Cruz 
Valley have many representatives in tropical South America or in the 
West Indies, as Hyptis, Dadaruea, Erythrina, and Gymnalamia, or have 
a world-wide representation, as Tragia and Stemadia. 
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Enough has been said to show that both the specific and generic 
relationships of the Desert flora are with the desert regions of Mexico, 
the deserts of Argentine and Chile, and even with the moist tropical 
r^ons of South America. The plants which dominate the Desert 
landscape in southern Arizona are members of genera, or even of 
species, which characterize a much greater area to the south than to 
the north, and they are in the main members of genera which reach 
their mairimum development in number of species and in abundance 
of individuals in similar desert regions. The plants of the Desert which 
are of tropical relationship are usually the sole and northernmost repre- 
sentatives of families or genera which are much more richly represented, 
both in t3rpes and in individuals, in the tropical zone. These plants 
are often so infrequent and inconspicuous as scarcely to interest the 
student of vegetation, except for the fact that their seasonal behavior 
and habitat relations are such as to give them the most moist conditions 
which the Desert affords. Among them may be mentioned : PcLssiflora, 
Stemodia, Maurandia, and Rwina. 

The few members of genera of northern dominance, such as Paptdus 
and Salix, or Anemone and Ddphinium, are either to be sought in the 
vicinity of streams and ponds, as is the case with the former two, or 
are to be found in activity only in the late winter and early spring, as 
is true of the latter two. The still fewer species of transcontinental 
range are ahnost solely palustrine plants, as CephaianOms ocddentalis, 
Scirpus americaniia, Cypenis dxandrus^ and others, and are to be found 
only in palustrine situations in Arizona. 

THE ENCINAL FLORA. 

The type of vegetation which is designated as Encinal in this paper 
is found throughout southern Arizona and New Mexico at elevations 
of 5,000 to 7,000 feet. It is pre-eminently a community of evergreen 
oaks and nut pines, with many sclerophyllous shrubs. With many 
floristic modifications this type of Encinial extends into western Texas, 
Colorado, and inner Calif omia, usually as a belt connecting the treeless 
plains or des^ with the forested mountain tops. Encinal similar to 
that of southern Arizona is found throughout the mountainous portions 
of Sonora, Chihuahua, Sinaloa, and Zacatecas, and with many modi- 
fications it extends still further south. 

The dominant species of the Encinal of the Santa Catalinas range 
far to the south along both sides of the Sierra Madre, whereas but few 
of them range further north than the southern edge of the MogoUon 
Plateau in central Arizona, and some of them not even so far as that. 
The 14 commonest woody or semi-succulent perennials in the Encinal 
of the Santa Catalinas are all plants of extended Sonoran and Chi- 
huahuan distribution ; all of them occur in southern New Mexico and 
eight of them in western Texas. Only one of the plants reaches Cali- 
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f oinia and only one of them has been reported from Colorado. These 
plants are: 



Quercua (Mmffifdlia, 
Qutreu8 arigtndoa, 
QuercM emoryi, Tex. 
Vcmquelinia etdifomica. 
Juniperus pach^phUBO, Tex. 



Ardottaphi^ ptmgeM^ Gal. 
Ocarya wrighHi, Tex. 
D<uylirion whedai, Tex. 
Agaoe palmeri. 
NoHna nderooarpa. 



PiftiM eembraidet, Tex. 
Mvmo9a hiund/era^ Tex. 
Chrymmia larieifolia, Tex. 
Briogonvm wrightii^ Col., Tex. 



The Encinal likewise comprises a number of plants which reach their 
maximum occiurrence on the Great Plains or else possess areas of dis- 
tribution which are chiefly to the northeast of Arizona. Among these 
are BouteUma obligostachyaf BaiUeloua hirstUa, BovieUma curtvpendvkiy 
Polygala albay Artemisia ludavicianay Artemisia dracunculoideSj and 
Stephanomeria rundnata. 

The elements which are common to the flora of California are few, 
as is true of the Desert, and are ahnost solely comprised in the follow- 
ing: Zatischneria calif arnica^ Amorpha calif arnica, Bouvardia triphylla, 
and BrickeUia calif arnica, not to add Arctastaphylas pungena, which has 
its maximum ext^ousion southward into Mexico. The Encinal contains 
a number of forms which have been but recently s^regated from well- 
known species, among them Rhiis racemtdaea, Rhamnus ursina, and 
Prunv^ virens. So little is known of the ranges of these species that 
it is impossible to state in how far they may represent contributions 
from distant floras or to what extent they represent forms that have 
been differentiated in the Ajmsona-Sonora r^on. 

The only northern element in the Encinal flora seems to be that 
which has been mentioned as occurring also in the Great Plains, while 
the mountainous r^ons of Colorado and Utah have contributed even 
fewer species than has the Califomian region. 

THE FOREST FLORA. 

The Forest region of the Santa Catalinas possesses strong floristic 
aflSnities both with the Mexican oordillera and with the Rocky Moun- 
tains of Colorado and their southern extension in New Mexico. The 
majority of the plants which take a conspicuous place in the vegetation 
of the Forest are members of northern genera. Many of these members 
are identical with Rocky Mountain species, while many others have 
their chief range in the mountains of northern Mexico. There are also 
representatives of a few genera which are distinctively Mexican, a few 
species of northwestern relationship, and a few apparently of restricted 
range in the desert mountains of Arizona and New Mexico. 

As examples of the large Rocky Mountain contingent in the Forest 
flora may be mentioned: 



Abiet eonedor. 
Paeudotmtffa mucnmala. 
Disporum traehycarpum. 



Salix BcouUrUma. Fnaera 9peeio9a. 



Poptdtu tnmuUndeB, 



Acerglabrum, 
Jamena americana, 
Symphoricarpas oreaphUut. 



Diigaldia hoapesii. 



Erifferon fnaeranthtit, 
Heuchera rubeacent. 
BrickeOia grandiflora, 
OUia thufieri. 
AehiUea lanvloaa. 
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Some of the xnemben of this group are of wide distributioii in the 
north, as Papuhu iremuloides, AekiUea lantdosa, and Duporum traehy- 
earpum. In the northern mountain contingent are also a few species 
which range eastward to the Atlantic coast, a few ^^ch are found at 
least as far south as Maryland (Heradeum lemofum, Rudbeckia laeini' 
taUif Apocynum androsagmifolvuinf Vicia americana^ and AspUnium trir 
chomanes), not to mention Achillea ZoniiloM, wliich scarcely deserves 
separation from the cosmopolitan Achillea mitUfdivam. 

The relationship with northern Califomia and the northwestern 
states is weakly expressed in the occurrence of SaUx lasiolepia and 
Prunus emargvnata. Genera characteristic of the sub-arctic regions are 
sparingly repres^ited at higha elevations by species of Primula^ Saxi- 
fraga, and Andrasace. 

Some of the most conspicuous components of the v^etation belong 
to northern genera, but to species which are characteristic of the Mexi- 
can Cordillera, as Piniis arizanicaf Pinua strobiformisj Alnus acuminata, 
Salix banphmdianaf Quercus hypoleuea^ and Qiurcus reticulata. Such 
genera of herbaceous plants as Solidago, Eupatorium, ErigeroUj PentsU' 
man, Mimulua, PotenOUa, OUia, and Gentiana — all of which are richly 
developed in the Rocky Moimtains — are chiefly represented in the 
Santa Catalinas by species not found in Colorado nor Wyoming. The 
extent to winch these species are characteristic of the Arizona-New 
Mexico r^on or are components of the flora of the hi^er Mexican 
mountains is only partially known. 

The relationship of the Forest flora to that of the extended mountain 
regions to the south is still further strengthened by the occurrence of 
members of genera which are not found in the Rocky Mountains of 
Colorado and northern New Mexico, as Arbutus, CaUiandra, Micro- 
etylis, Drymaria, Cologania, Stevia, and Tagetes. 

To summarize for the mountain as a whole, it may be said that the 
floristic relationships of the Desert and Encinal regions are almost 
wholly with the Mexican deserts and foothills to the south, while those 
of the Forest r^on are divided between the Mexican Cordillera and 
the Rocky Mountains. The Mexican group is the more conspicuous 
in the make-up of the vegetation, while the Rocky Mountain contin- 
gent IB apparently preponderant in number of species. 

It will be impossible to summarize the floristic relationships of the Santa 
Catalinas in a thorough manner until very much more is known of their 
own floraand alsoof the floras of the many adjacent mountain ranges and 
desert valleys, both in the United States and in Mexico. For the explana- 
tion of these reIationshii)8 a closer acquaintance is needed with the 
actual mechanisms of transport which are effective in the dispersal of the 
seeds of desert and mountain plants. A fuller knowledge is also required 
of the fluctuations of climate within recent geological time, and of the 
consequent downward and upward movements of the Encinal and Forest 
belts of all the southwestern mountains. Such movements would alter- 
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nately establish and break the oonnections between the vegetations of 
the various mountain ranges and elevated plains, thereby permitting the 
dispersal and subsequent isolation of species which might find no means 
of movement across the desert valleys unda esdsting conditions* 

LIST OF CHARACTERISTIC SPECIES. 

The lack of a single taxonomic work covering the entire flora of the 
Santa Catalina Mountains makes it desirable to bring together here a 
list of the plant names which are used throughout this paper, together 
with some of the commoner synonyms. The list comprises only those 
plants which are common and characteristic components of the vege- 
tation of some particiilar region or habitat of the mountain. The writer 
wishes to express here his very great indebtedness to Professor J. J. 
Thornber, of the University of Arizona, for determining numerous sets 
of plants from the Santa CataUnas and for verifying the following list. 



POLTPODIACBJB : 

A9pidium fUix-moB (L.) Sw. 

"DryopUria filix-moB (L.) Bohott. 
AwpUnium fricAomanea L. 
ChMhuUhu fendkri Hook. 
ChgQatUku Undkeimtiri Hook. 
CheOainaiM wrMj^i Hook. 
CyttopUrU fraoQU (L.) Bernh. 

^FUixfraoiiU (L.) Underw. 
OyfnnopUrtM hitpida (Mett.) Underw. 

»Cfymnofframme hUpida Mett. 
NaiholtBna faruoin«^ (Deev.) Hook. 
NaiholtBna hookeri D. C. Eaton. 
NaiholtBna tinuaia (Sw.) Kaulf. 
PtXUm wriffidiaauL Hook. 
Pterw aquilina yar. pyhuGtna Underw. 
Woodtia mexicttna Fee. 

£Q17I«BTAC&a: 

J?9Ut«efttm r€bu$tum A. Br. 

SXLAOIMSLLAClLa : 

SdoQVMOa rupincaHa Underw. 
iSeZo^neOa 8p. 

Pinacsjb: 
Ahiea arixofiioa Merziam. 
AhieB eoneoior Lindl. A Gord. 
Cupreatua ariaoniea Greene. 
Junipertu padiyphkta Torr. 
Pinus ariMonica Engelxn. 
Pinus cembnndea Zuoo. 
PxnuB chihuahuana Kngplm. 
PinuB ^robiformia Encelm. 
Paevdotauga mtteronaia (Hal.) Sudw. 
^Paeudoiauoa Uuei/olia (Lam.) Britton. 

Gnxtacxa: 

Bphedra trifurea Torr. 
Gbamimbjb: 
AgroaHa aeahra var. aubrepena Hitchok. 
Andropoffon aaeeharoidea Sw. 

^Amphiloj^ia aaeeharoidea (Sw.) Naah. 
Andropogon aeoparium Michz. 
AriaHda amerioana var. bromidea (H. B. K.) 

Soribn. A Merr. 
AriaUda dtvergena Vasey. 
Ariatida aehMiana Trin. A Rupr. 
BotiteZoua ariaitdoidea (Kunth) Giiaeb. 
Bouialcua ewHpendtda (Michx.) Torr. 



Gramimkjb — Continued • 
Bouteioua hirauia Lag. 
Boutetoua oUgoaiaehya (Nutt.) Torr. 
Bouteioua poiyataehya (Benth.) Torr. 
Boutetoua rothrockii Vasey. 
Bromua ridiardaonii Link. 
Dipiachne dubia (Nees) Benth. 
SragroaHa lugena Nees. 
Bragroatia neomexieana Vasey. 
Bragroatia pHoaa (L.) Beauv. 
Heteropogon eontortua (L.) Beauv. 
HUaria eenchroidea H. K. B. 
Hilaria muUea (Buck!.) Benth. 
Kederia eriataia (L.) Pers. 
Leptoehloa mucronaia (Michz.) Kunth. 
Muhlenthergia a^ni* Trin. 
Muhlanbergia dumoaa Scribn. 
Muhienbergia diaticKaphyUa (Presl) Munro, 
Muhienbergia graeUlima Toxr. 
Muhienbergia porieri Soribn. 
Muhienbergia vtueyana Scribn. 
Muhienbergia aireaeena (H. B. K.) Trin. 
Muhienbergia sp. 
Panieularia nertata (Willd.) Kse. 
Panieum huiboaum H. B. K. 
Panieum bulboaum var. minor Vasey. 
Panieum haUii Vasey. 
Panieum hirtieauJum Presl. 
Pappharum wnghtii Wats. 
Poa fendleriana (Steud.) Vasey. 
Silanion dymcidea Hal. 
Sporebolua eonfuaua (Foum.) Vasey. 
SHpa neomexieana (Thurb.) Soribn. 



Cores sp. 

Carex sp. 

Cyperua fendJUrianua Boeckl. 

Cyperua injlexua Muhl. 

Cyperua apecioaua Vahl. 

Bleoeharia montana (H. B. K.) R. A S. 

Fimbriatylia sp. 

Bemiearpha micrantha (Vahl) Britt. 

jStenopAyUua eapHlaria (L.) Britt. 

COMMSLDrACBA : 

Commdina dianthifolia DC. 
TradeaeanUa aeopularum Rose. 
TradeaoanHa pineiorum Greene. 
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List qf CharaetemUc 5pf cte*— Oontinued. 



Jungackb: 

Juneua ariMonieuM Wieg. 

Juncua hrunnuesnt Rjrdb. 

Juneua bufoniua L. 

Juneua inierior Wieg. 
LiLiAcajB: 

Aniherieum torreyt Baker. 

Brodiaa eapUaia var. paueiflora Wats. 

Caloehartua nuttaUii T. A G. 

DcMy'irum tvAetlen Wats. 

Diaporum tradiuearpum (Wats.) B. A H. 

AToltna microcorpa Wats. 

SmUaeina ampUjeieauiia Nutt. 

« Voim^ra amplexieauUa (Nutt.) Morong. 

Smilacina aeaailifolia Nutt. 

Yucca maene arp a (Ton.) Coville. 

Yucca achoUii Engdm. 

AlCABTLLIDAClUB : 

AffOM palmeri Kngdm. 
Agave parryi Engelm. 
Agave achoUii Engelm. 
taiDAcmm: 

SiayrincKium oriMonieum Rothr. 

^OreoHrion arwmicum (Rotlir.) Btoknell. 

Obchidaciub: 
Oyroataehya sp. 

Limnorchia apareifiora (Wats.) Rydb. 
LieUra sp. 
Microatylia con/mboea Wats. 

'^Achroanihea con/mboea (Wats.) Greene. 
MicroatyUa moniana Rothr. 

'^AchTocmihea tnontana (Rothr.) Greene. 
Microatiflia porphyrea Ridley. 

'^ Ackroanthea porphurea (Ridley) Greene. 

Baugacbjb: 

Populua anffuatifolia James. 

Popuhia tremuloidea Michx. 

Populua sp. 
near to Populua wiailiaeni (Wats.) Barg. 

Salix honplandiana H. B. K. 

Salix exigua Nutt. 

8alix acouleriana Barr. 

Salix Uunfolia H. B. K. 

Salix wrighHi Anders. 

Salix ap» 
Juolandaciub: 

Jugland major (Torr.) Hell. 

BBTUiAcajB: 
Alnua acuminata H. B. E. 
'^Alnua dbUmgifdia Torr. 

Faoacka: 
Quercua ariaoniea Engelm. 
Quercua emoryi Torr. 
Quereua hypoleuca Engelm. 
Quercua dblongifoHa Torr. 
Quercue reUeulaia Humb. A Bonpl. 
Quercua eubmoUia Rydb. 

Ulmaciub: 
Momiaia pallida (Torr.) Planoh. 

» CdHa pallida Torr. 
Cetti* retieulaia Torr. 

^CeUia oeddenlalia var. rettetiiato (Torr.) 
Sarg. 
MoBACiLa: 
Humti/iM lupulua var. vieomexioantM Nels. A 

0)ckrl. 
Jf oriM eelKdi/oZui H. B. E. 



SAMTALAClLa: 

Comandra pallida A. DC. 



Areeuthobium divarieaium EIngeim. 

^RoMoitmefakya diaaricaia (Engelm.) Eie. 

Areeutkobium, robuthum Engelm. 

^Batoumafakifa rofruste (Engelm.) Kse. 

Phoradendron hoUeanum EiohL 

Phoradendron califomieum Nutt. 

Phoradendron flaaeeoena var. vtOontm 
Engelm. 

Phoradendron juniperimun Engelm. 
Poltgonacbjb: 

Choriaanlke hreoieomu Torr. 

Eriogonum dbertianum Torr. 

Briogonum phamaeeoidea Torr. 

Jffnotfomim wrighHi Torr. 

Polvffo'iiiin dou0leMit Greene. 

Rumex hymonoeepalua Torr. 
Gbbnopodiacbjb : 

Chenopodium fremonHi Wats. 
Amaramtacbjb: 

Amaranthua pahnori Wats. 

Cladoihrix lanuginoaa Nutt. 

Frediehia fioridona (Nutt.) Moq. 

Qomphrena caapiioaa Torr. 

Oomphrena nitida Rothr. 
Ntctaginackjb : 

AUionia gracHlima Standley. 

Boerhaavia pUrocarpa Wats. 

Boerhaavia waiaoni Standley. 

Weddia ineamaia (L.) Kse. 
ToBTVULQAcmm : 

Calandrinia meneieaii (Hook.) T. A G. 

Calypiridium monandrum Nutt. 

Moniia perfoliala (Donn.) Howell. 

Talinum paiena var. aarmentoeum (Engelm.) 
Gray. 
Cabtofrtxjjicbjb : 

Arenaria oonfuea Rydb. 

Csnuftum aericeum Wats. 

Cera/ttiuim texanum, Britt. 

Drymaria aperguloidea Gray. 

Drymaria tenettaQtmy. 

SHene laeiniaia var. greggii (Gray) Wats. 
Rakukculacbjb : 

Aoonitem eolumbianum Nutt. 

Actoa otrid^/lora Greene. 

AguHegia chryaaniha Gray. 

Clemaiia liguaHeifcHa Nutt. 

if yontrtu cupulofiM Wats. 

7Aa{tc(rum fendleri var. fflvvAftt Gray. 

Bbrbbbioacbjb : 
Berberia tpHcoxii Kearney* 

PAPAVSRAC&a: 

BachachoUtia mexioana Greene. 
Plalyatemon ealifomicua Benth. 

Cbucifxrji: 
Draba helleriana Greene. 
Draba apedabilia Greene. 
Lepidium laaiocarpum Nutt. 
Lea^uereUa gordoni (Gray) Wats. 
Thdypodium linearifolium Gray. 

Gbassulacbjb: 
Sedum ateUi/orme Wats. 
TiUeaa ereda Hook. A Am. 
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LUt </ CharaettntHe gpecfat Contumed. 



Fmdlen rupioola Engelm. A Gray. 
Heuchera rube$een9 Toir. 
Heuehera aoficfuinea Kngrim. 
Jamuia ttmerieana T. A G. 

"Edwinia anurieana (T. A G.) Hell. 
Bt^et pinetcrtim Greene. 
Saxifraoa eriaphora Wate. 

" JficninfAet eriop/boro (Wats.) Small. 

Platanac&s: 
Pkttanui lonffAitt Wate. 

CB0680BOMATACBJB : 

Cros809oma JngeUmi Wats. 

Rosacsa: 
il^mofiui ifiUomiana yar. oeeiidsiUcUtf Bick- 

neU. 
Cotoania tlambunana Torr. 
Pragaria otalU (Lehm.) Rydb. 
Holodiacua dumotuB (Nutt.) Hell. 
PotentiUa ihurheri Gray. 
PoterUitta mdmioua Greene. 
PrunuB virena (Woot. 4c Stand.) 

^PckIim vtrene Woot. A Stand. 
Rota fendUri Crepin. 
Rulma aritonieuB Greene. 
Rulm9 neomexieanuB Gray. 
RvbuB oUgoBpenna Thomb. 
SorhuB dumoBa Greene. 
Vauguelinia ealifamioa (Torr.) Sarg. 

IxavuiKOBM: 
Acacia ffr^foii Gray. 
Aoaeia pcnicwpwMi Wooton. 
Aoaeia BuffrvtuetnB Roee. 
Amorpha eaUfcmica Nutt. 
AnxBolohiM argetmB Coville. 
AnxBoloiuB pvhtfnduB (Benth.) Woot. 4c Stand. 

^HoBOckia pubenda Benth. 
AniBoloiuB <rwp6ninM(Greene) Woot. A Stand. 

»LohiB triBpermuB Greene. 
CoBBia eoBBBii Gray. 
C^Bta Uptadenia Greenm. 

^ChanuBeriBla Uptadenia (Greenm.) 
Cockzl. 
CaBBta leptoearpa Benth. 
CaUiandra eriophyUa Benth. 
CaUiandra reticulata Gray. 
CaUiandra humUiB Benth. 
Cologonia lonoifotia Gray. 
Crotolaria lupuKna Raf . 
DaZea o2&i[/lora Gray. 

'^ParoBda attnflora (Gray) Vail. 
Dalea parryi T. A G. 

»ParoBda parryi (T. A G.) Hell. 
Doha potygonaidBB Gray. 

'^ParoBda polyganoideB (Gray) Hell. 
Dalea tpidiBerU Gray. 

^ParoBda tpiBUteni (Gray) Vail. 
DeBmodium aritonicum Wats. 

^Meibamia ariaoniea (Wate.) Vail. 
Deemodium higdomi Gray. 

^MeHfomia bioeUmi (Gray) Kse. 
DeBmodium ffrohami Gray. 

"Meibomia ffrohami (Gray) Kse. 
DeBmodium pBtloearpum Gray. 

"Meibomia pBHoearpa (Gray) Kse. 
Brffthrina jlabellifonmB Kearney* 
EyBenhardtia ortKocarpa (Gray) Wats. 
Indigofera Bpharoc ar pa Gray. 



LBomaNOSiB— ConltiiiMd; 
LaikifruB araminifoUuB (Wats.) White. 
LupinuB sp. 

near to LupinuB palmeri Wats. 
MimoBa buincifera Benth. 
NiBBoUa Bchottii (Torr.) Gray. 
PoribtfitOfiMi microphyUa Toir. 
ParkinBonia torreyana Wats. 

^Cereidium tcrreyanum (Wats.) Sarg. 
PhoBBoluB retUBUB Benth. 
PhoBBohu wriffhtii Gray. 
ProBopiB vdutina Wooton. 
Rcbinia neomsiieana Gray. 
TrifoUum pinetorum Greene. 
Vida amerieana Muhl. 
Vicia mdHotoidBB Woot. A Stand. 



Oeranium ecBBpiioBum James. 
Ozalidaciub: 
OxaliB oBneanB H. B. K. 

»/onoza/w otUeatM (H. B. K.) Small. 
OxaliB metealfii (Small). 
^lonoxaliB metealfii Small. 
Linacba: 
Ltnum fetoini Pursh. 
Linum neomexieanum Greene. 

ZrOOFBTLLAClLa : 

Covillea tridetUata (DC.) Vail. 
^Larrea tridetUata (DC.) Coville. 
Rutagub: 

Ptdea eoffnata Greene. 
ACalpiohzacba: 

JanuBia ofocQiB Gray. 

POLTOALAC&a: 

Krameria ffUmduloBa Roee A Painter. 
Pdyoala alba Nutt. 

EUFBOBBXAClLa: 

Crifton tevmsit (Klotsch) Muell. Arg. 
EupKorbia erenukUa Engelm. 
Euphorbia florida Engelm. 
EuphoHria heterophyUa L. 
Euphorbia mdanadenia Torr. 
Euphorbia pedieulifera Engelm. 
Jatropha anoudidene Muell. Arg. 
Jatropha eardiophyUa (Torr.) Muel. Arg. 
Manihot oarihayinenBiB Muel. Arg. 

CALLITBIGHACa JB : 

CaUitridtB Bp, 



SimmondBia eali/omica Nutt. 
Anaoabdxacba: 

RhuB aromatiea var. mo0M (Gray) Ashe. 

RhuB Bleoantula Greene. 

RhuB rydbergii Small. 

» Toxicodendron rydbergii (Small) Greene. 

RhuB trUobaia Nutt. 
Aobbacbjb: 

Acer brachypterum Woot. dT Stand. 

Acer glabrum Torr. 

Acer interior Britt. 
Sapindaciub: 

Dodonen vieeoBa rar. anguBtifdia, (L. f .) 
Benth. 

SapinduB drummcndii Hook. A Am. 

RBAMNACBii: 

CeanothuB fendleri Gray. 
CeandhuB fendleri var. venoeuB Trel. 
RhamnuB crocea var. pUoea Trel. 
RhamnuB urBina Greene. 
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c/ Oborocferiifie 8p$cm — Continned. 



BMJJOfAcmM-Caniinued: 
ZuifphuB Iveioufsi var. eaneBceru Gray. 
— CcfMialid hfeUridsi (Gray) Weberbaur. 
VrrAGBJi: 
ParihgnoeiuuM dumeicrum var. loemtofa 
Rehder. 
B PiiriA«nociMiM guttngiu^olia var. loantofa 
Flanofa. 
Fttit aruomea Kngftlm. 
Malvagbji: 
ilbttltZon uuofMim (link) Sweet. 
Inoenhmma trOoba DC. 

"7%iirb«rid thenftvUrideB Gray, 
l/olsiufntm sp. 
iSftAoaraJcea pedola Torr. 
Stbbcuuaobjb: 
Ayenia mieropkyUa Gray. 



Hyperieum formoaum H. B. K. 
FouQumuc&a : 

Vzolacbjb: 

Viola ettnadentia var. rydbeiv»t (Greene) 
Houae. 

Viola nophroj^yUa Greene. 
JjOAtULcmm: 

MenUdia aUrioaulia Dougl. 

CAGTAGBiB: 

Camoffimi giganUa (Engelm.) Britt. ft Roae. 

^CertuM Qi(fanieu9 Engelm. 
BAinooaduB vMiMtni Engelm. 
BchinoeereujB fendUri (Engelm.) Rumpl. 
BMnoeereua poUyacarUhua Engelm. 
Mamittaria aruoniea Engelm. 
MamiBaria grahami Engelm. 
OpurUia hiodowi Engelm. A Bigel. 
OpurUia hlakeana Roee. 
Opuniia enadmanni Salm Dyck. 
OpunUa fuigida Engelm. 
OpunHa Usvia Coult. 
OpunUa Uploeaulia DC. 
Opuniia fnamiOaia Sohott. 
OjfurUia tofila-rOa (Gii£f. ft Hare) Rose. 
Opuniia apinonor (Engelm. ft Bigel.) 

Tomney. 
Opuniia toumeyi Rose. 
Opuniia teraieolor Engelm. 
Opuniia sp. 
OpunUa ap. 
Onaobagbji: 
BpHoinum no9omaxieanum Hausk. 
Oaura auffuUa Kngplm. 
lanardia pahuiria L. 

^Ludwigia paluatria (L.) Ell. 
(EnotKera hookeri T. ft G. 

»Onaom Kookeri (T. ft G.) Small. 
(Enothera mexioana Spach. 
Zauaehnaria ealifomiea PresI* 



Aralia humUia Car. 
XJuBmLurmRMi 
Daueua puaiUua Michx. 
Heraelaum lanatum Miehz. 
HydroooiyU ranuneidoidea L. f . 
Oanuirkiaa nuda Torr. 

■■ WaahinQUmia o&fuea C. ft R. 
Paavdocymoptarua monianua var. purpuraua 
CftR. 



Paaaidoeifmopiarua moniamia Tar. UnuifoUwi 
(Gray) C. ft R. 

COBMAGBJi: 

Comma aitH/omfara var. tiparia (Rydb.) 
QorrftawnaktUTGn* 
Ebigagbji: 
Aibubaa ariaomea (Gray) Sarg. 
ilrefoilaMtflM pnnQlai Pany, 
AnAoataipki^ pwnoana H. B. K. 
HypopUya aangumaa Hell. 
Ptonipor a aimdromadaa Nutt. 
Pyrota MonnAa Sw. 
Pyrota aaeunda h. 



Andntaaea diffuaa BmaSL 
Androaaea ariaoniea Gray. 
JVmhiiIb nM6y» Greene. 

Olbagbji: 

Fraximta aUenuaia Jones. 

Fraxinua ioumeyi Britt. 

Matwdora aeabra Gray. 
ApooncAGBJi: 

Apoeymim androatsmifolium L. 

Apoeymim aeopulorum Greene. 

Hapiophyton dmicidiuM A. DC. 



Aadopiaa Knaria Cav. 
Aadapiaa tuberoaa L. 
Oomphocarpua hypolaueua Gray. 

CoNTOLTUIiACKB : 

Baolmdua ariaonieua Gray. 
Ipomasa capiUaeaa Don. 
IpomoBa cooanoa Tar. AsdcKfolia Gray. 
Ipomma wMrieala Cav. 

POLIIfOlflACBA: 

Mia fioocoaa Gray. 
GVlia tmill^/lora Nutt. 
QUia thwrberi Gray. 
LtnofitiUw ourvM (Nutt.) Greene. 
Htdbofhtllacbjb : 
EOiaia iorrayi Gray. 
Bnunananths penduUafiora Benth. 
Noma hiapida Gray. 
Phaedia diaUma Benth. 

BOBBAOm ACBJB : 

Amainekia taaadkUa Gray. 
Cotdania eaneaoana DC. 
CrypkuUKa in i m' m a d ia (Gray) Greene. 
CrypkuUKa ptaroe ar pa (Torr.) Greene. 
Bromoearya mieraniha (Torr.) Greene. 
LHhoapannum muIHfiorum Torr. 
Onoamodiwn thurheri Gray. 
Paetooarya Hnaaria DC. 

VaUBBNAGBJi: 

Lippia toriohiii Gray. 
Ferbena dlioto Benth. 
Verbena wnghHi Gray. 
Labiatjb: 
Aoaaladis pattidijlora (Hell.) Rydb. 
iFedMwia hyaaopifdia Gray. 
Hyptia emoryi Torr. 
if (mordei pecftnola Nutt. 
Monorda aoonra Beok. 
8ahia oriaonioa Gray. 
5toe^ eoodnaa Jaoq. 
TVitefcoftoffKi arifonicum Gray. 
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Liu cf ChvoieUarMc 

SoLAMAC&a: 
Lyetttffi berlcNiditK Dnnal. 
Lifcwm fremoniU Gray. 
Lydum partificrum Gray. 
NieoHana triifonophyOa Dunal. 
Solanum frnidUri Gray. 

SCBOFHTTLABIACBJi : 

CoMlva (fhrioaa Biitt. 

CaaUlUfa inUgra Gray. 

Cardifianihua wrighHi Gray. 

Ltfiorid cofMiiflfwu L. 

Maurandia anUrrhiiUfoUa (Poir.) Willd. 

Meeardonia pedunculariB (Benth.) Greene. 

MimUanihs pUoaa (Benth.) Greene. 

"■JftmiiltM jniotut Wate. 
Mimuhu eardinaJu Doui^. 
MimvhtB auUaiut (L.) DC. 
MimuluB Uaigudorfii Sims. 
Oiihooarp%t9 jnirpunMoent Benth. 
Penltfemon borbohif (Car.) Nutt. 
PmiitefiMm cpedaMlii Thurber. 
Penlatenum tarreifi Benth. 
PefUMUmon wrighiii Hook. 
SerophuUma 9p, 
Stemodia duranHfolia (L.) 8w. 
Biononzacsa: 

CkUoptU linearU (Cav.) Sweet. 

"* ChUoptu mUigna Don. 
SienolMum ineinun Standley* 

ACANTKAGBJi: 

An%$aeanihua ikurheri (Torr.) Gray. 

CarhwriohUa ariMonica Gray. 
PLaktaoikackjb : 

Planioifo foMtMfuUa Morris. 

PlatUaao ignota Morris. 
Rubiacsa: 

Bawnrdia triphyOa Salisb. 

Diodia tern Walt. 

Galium oBpernmum Gray. 

Oalium rothrochii Gray. 

Oalium wrighHi Gray. 

HoutUmia wrighHi Gray. 
Capbifolllobjb : 

jSombuoit fyiesiieana Preel. 

Stttnbueua vetHia Woot. A Stand. 

SymphoricttrpoB ortaphUus Gray. 

VALBBXANAClLa: 

VdUriana aritoniea Gray. 
Campanulackb : 

Lo6e2ia ^ruina Cay. 

Speeukaia tnJUra (R. A P.) Fisoh. 4c Mey. 
Comfosxta: 

AehilUa kmuUma Nutt. 

ildtnolepit tanosa Gray. 

Antennaria marginaia Greene. 

Artemina draeuneuUndM Pnzah. 

Artemina htdoviciana Nutt. 

Artemina sp. 

Artemisia sp. 

BaocAoTM emoryi Gray. 

BaecAoTM 0lu<tn«M Pers. 

Baediarie pUrcnaidei DC. 

BaceAdTM aorol^kroMlM Gray. 

BaecAoTM Ikenaidee H. B. K. 

Baria chryeoetoma Fisoh. A Mey, 

Bahia abeinthifolia Benth. 

BaOeya mUUiradiaia Hair. 4c Gray. 

BMiajuneea (Benth.) Greene. 



Bideiu sp. 

BndBeOia eaUfomiea (T. 4c G.) Gray. 

'CoIeoaanilkiM oa2</brfMciM (T. A G.) Kse. 
lia yrand^/loro Nutt. 

^CoUoaanihuB grandifloruB (Hook.) Kse. 
CofxiuiM roihroekii (Gray) Greene. 
CarduiUM sp. 

Carpod^aie higeUmi Gray. 
CAryeoma birie^olid (Gray) Greene. 

^Aptopappue karieifoHu9 Gray. 
Craaeina pumUa (Gray) Kse. 

^Zinnia pumUa Gray. 
DvgaUUa hoopnH (Gray) Bydb. 
BneeUa farinoea Gray. 
Brigeron maeranlkua Nutt. 
JRrii0«roA fisofiiexioamM Gray. 
Brigeron wooUmi Rydb. 
J?rio«iriN«m (^ractls (Nutt.) Greene. 

^Aplopappue graeUia (Nutt.) Grey, 
^upotorttifii oriMonieum (Gray). 

^Bupalorium ocddentale var. ariaonicum 
Gray. 
Bupaiorium paupereulum Gray. 
Bupaiorium roMroefctt Gray. 
Franaeria eordifoHa Gray. 
FransiTMi daftoidsB Torr. 

^Chmrtneria delUridea (Torr.) Kse. 
Franaeria tenuifolia Gray. 

»(7antfisria fSfitt^oZia (Gray) Kse. 
Franaeria ambroaioidea Cav. 
OnapKalium deeurrena Ives. 
Gfuipilbaltiim fCTHrAitt Gray. 
Ouardioia platyphyUa Gray, 
^ymnolomia mtdHflara Rothr. 
Oymnoaperma eorymboaa DC. 
HaUnium thwberi Gray. 
iSr«luifi<Aeaa anjofiioei (Gray). 

'^HdianihaUa quinquenarwia var. ariaofiioa 
Gray. 
Hieraeium diaceior. 
Hieradum fsmsfumi Gray. 
Hymenodea monogyra T. A Q. 
JSTymsnojiaiiput mextdamis Gray. 
ITymsnoC^rix wrighHi Gray. 
laoeoma hartwegi (Gray) Greene. 

^Bigeioaia hartwegi Gray. 
Laphamia lemmeni Gray. 
Laphamia sp. 

near to Laphamia haiimifolia Gray. 
Maehmranihera ianaeeHfolia (H. B. K.) N< 
PecHa pappoaa Gray. 
Periiyle eoronopifolia Gray. 
Pieradenia hiennia (Gray) Greene. 

^AcHndla hiennia Gray. 
Pinarapappua folioaua Heli. 
PaHoairophe eooperi (Gray) Greene. 

»i2tdettia coopert Gray. 
Rudbeckia ladniata L. 
Seneeio neomexieanua Gray. 
Solidago higdovii Gray. 
Solidago mar^uiUii Rothr. 
Solidago aporaificra var. aybdneraa Gray. 
SUphanomeria rundnaJla Nutt. 
iStesia sp. 

Tagetea Ummtmi Gray. 
Trixis aniriuf^/blid var. laHuaeuila Gray. 
Ffrftsttna enealioidea (Cav.) B. A H. 

■■XtmsfMtta enealioidea Cav. 
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CUMATE OF THE SANTA CATAUNA MOUNTAINS. 
The latitude of the Santa Catatina Mountains and their position in 
the midst of a continental desert give to their lower slopes ^e climate 
which is well known to characterize southern Arizona: a low unequally 
distributed rainfall, a short winter with frequent severe frost, and a 
long sununer with high maximum temperatures and low atmospheric 
humidity. The longitudinal position of the Santa Catalinas, between 
the Pacific Coast and the Bouthem Great Plains, gives to their climate 
also some of the characteristics of both these r^ons, notably in respect 
of the incidence of the rainfall seasons. Both the wint^ rains of the 
Pacific Coast and the summer rains which are prevalent on the Great 
Plains extend in attenuated form to Tucson and to the Santa Catalinas, 
giving them a short rainy season in July and August, often extending 
over into September, and a longer less pronounced rainy season from 
December to February or March.* Although the amount of rain in these 
seasons increases with altitude, the dinration of the seasons themselves 
is essentially the same from Tucson to the summit of Mount LemmoD, 
and in fact throughout southeastran Arizona. 




Fra. 2. — Sohematie repKseDttttioii of rainfall wmoo* and lensth of trostlesa seaaoD at Tuosod 
and In the Santa Catalina Mountaina, Bhowiiig avetaged Umiting datee of rainfall seasona 
for 8 years and averaged limits of the frosUen seawin for 1909, 1910. and 1911 (A A), and 
for 1912, 1913, and 1914 <B B). 

The long frostless season characteristic of Tucson and the foothills 
of the Santa Catalinas naturally decreases in length with altitude until 
at 8,000 feet it is only one half as long. The curves of decreasing length 
of frostless season and a diagrammatic representation of the incidence 
of the rainy seasons are shown in figure 2. 

The gentle rains and occasional snowfall of the winter season serve 
to replenish the moisture of the soil at all altitudes, but on the desert 

a a Detenninant of Soil Moistiue. The Plant World, 
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their effect is soon overcome by the desiccating conditions of March 
and April. The hot and rainless weeks which precede the mid-summer 
have been designated the ''arid foreHsounmer." On the desert this is 
a season in which the temperature conditions are conducive to activity 
on the part of plants, while the soil moisture conditions are increasingly 
deterrent to it. As a result of these conflicting conditions activity may 
be observed in the trees which grow near a constant water supply, as 
Pojndua sp. (cottonwood) and Salix sp. (willows), trees which possess 
deepHseated root systems, as Prosapis velutina (mesquite), and plants 
which contain stores of water, as all species of cacti. The activity of 
Pojmlus and Prosapis consists in both flowering and leafing-out, as well 
as in shoot growth; in the cacti it consists in flowering and in some 
species also in growth. Among all desert plants other than those 
indicated the arid forensummer is a period of drought-rest. 

With reepect to the water relations of plants the arid f ore-smnmer 
is the most trying season of the year, combining low soU moistures with 
atmospheric conditions that compel active trani^iration. In all respects 
in which moisture conditions may be critical for the survival of individuals 
or the limitation of the distribution of species it is in the arid f orensummer 
that the critical intensity of these conditions must be sought. 

The retardation of spring which accompanies increasing altitude 
results in a shortening of the arid forensummer from a length of 15 
weeks on the desert to 11 weeks at 6,000 feet and 6 weeks at 8,000 feet 
(see fig. 2). Not only does this trying season decrease in length with 
altitude, but its physical conditions become ameliorated, as will be shovm. 

The ''himiid mid-smnmer" commences on July 8 and lasts until 
September 12, these being the average dates, for 8 years, of the first 
and last rains of 0.50 inch or more. In this season the moisture con- 
ditions of desert and moimtain top are more nearly alike than at any 
other time. It is the season of greatest v^etative activity on the 
desert and in the forest also. On the desert it is the only season in 
which germinations take place among the perennials, and it is the chief 
season of growth among all perennial plants, including those that have 
been in leaf during the arid fore-summer. In the Encinal region the 
evergreen oaks renew their foliage at the advent of spring, but the great 
mass of vegetative activity awaits the humid mid-summer. In the 
Forest the pines also commence growth with the cessation of frost, 
but make their chief growth during July and August. The humid 
mid-summer is also the chief period of activity for the herbaceous 
perennials and small shrubs of the forested elevations. Heavy snow- 
fall during mid-winter or the occurrence of exceptionally late winter 
rains may bring about growth among the herbaceous perennials of the 
forest during the arid fore-summer. In fact a few species, notably 
Frasera speciosa and Dugaldia hoopem, commence growth before the 
last frosts of spring. 
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At the hi^er altitudes the shortnesB of the growing season and the 
coldness of its nights are inimical to the activity of the herbaceous 
perennials. These circumstances make very difficult the introduction 
into the Forest region of plants which would seem calculated to flourish 
in a region of similar moisture conditions. 

After the close of the humid mid-summer the desert is subjected 
to a variable period of 6 to 10 weeks of arid conditions, a season known 
as the ''arid after-summer.'' Although the temperature, humidity, 
sou moisture, and evaporation may reach as extreme values in the 
arid after-summer as in the arid fore-summer, nevertheless the total 
duration of such extremes is not as great in the former season. A 
general cessation of vegetative activity occurs in September and Octo- 
ber at the higher elevations and in October and November at the lowv 
ones. On the desert it sometimes happens that occasional rains during 
the arid after-summer prolong the activity of the shrubs and even of 
the summer ephemerals to such a late date that they may be seen in 
flower side by side with root-perennials which are characteristic of the 
winter season. 

RAINFALL. 

The figures for the monthly average rainfall at Tucson, as determined 
from the 38-year record (1876 to 1913), show that the year falls natur- 
rally into two humid and two arid seasons (see fig. 4). Without r^ard 
to the average dates upon which the heavy rains of the humid seasons 
commence or terminate, the humid winter may be seen to fall within 
December, January, February, and March, and the humid midnsummer 
within July, August, and September. Making this artificial division 
by months between the rainfall seasons, the percentages of the total 
annual precipitation which fall in the four seasons are as follows: 
humid winter 31.1 per cent, arid fore-summer 5.9 per cent, humid mid- 
summer 50.6 per cent, arid after-summer 12.4 per cent. Tbe two rainy 
seasons yield 81.7 per cent of the total annual rainfall, and the light 
rains of the two arid seasons (which form the remaining 18.3 per cent) 
are of very slight influence upon vegetation. The rains of November 
may bring forth some of the winter herbaceous perennials, without any 
effect on the large perennials other than the inducing of leaves on F<m- 
guieria and Parkinsonia. The rains of the arid fore-summer are usually 
too light and too widely separated to bring into activity either the 
summer ephemerals or the perennial plants. 

SEASONAL DISTRIBUTION OF RAINFALL. 

On the Pacific Coast the monthly distribution of rainfall brings over 
75 per cent of the annual total within the winter months. On passing 
eastward through Arizona this predominance of winter rain is gradually 
lost until it becomes less than 20 per cent of the annual total at the 
Bio Grande River in New Mexico. Conversely, the precipitation of 
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the Bummtf months is abnost negligible on the Pacific Coast and grad- 
uaUy increases on passing eastward until it reaches 50 per cent at Tucson. 
Between Tucson and the Rio Grande it remains at about 50 per cent, but 
from the basin of the Rio Grande eastward the rainfall seasons of the 
Tucson region cease to be a natural division of the year (see table 1). 

Tabis 1. — Peretniagn cf wanmer rainfaXL and of winter rainfaU to the annual ndftfaU for 
a uriu qf 9UUmm tiretehing from the Pacific coast to the Rio Orande Biver, through 
wuihem Arizona, 



Stfttion. 



Los Anceles, Cal 

RiTendde, Cal 

Indio, Cal 

Yuma, Axis 

Gila Bend, Axis 

Marioopa, Axis 

Casa Orande, Axis 

Tuoaon, Axis. 

Benson, Axis 

Bowie, Axis. 

Loxdsbuxvi N. Mez 

Deming, N. Mez 

Agxioultnxal CoUege, N. Mez. 



Winter. 



76.0 
76.8 
73.3 
69.0 
47.5 
45.9 
43.7 
30.7 
24.8 
34.9 
28.3 
22.9 
17.6 



Sixnuner. 



.7 
2.6 
12.0 
20.3 
35.6 
34.0 
37.6 
60.9 
67.6 
48.5 
49.9 
64.8 
66.8 



Total. 



76.7 
79.4 
85.3 
79.3 
83.0 
79.9 
81.3 
81.6 
82.3 
83.4 
78.2 
77.7 
74.3 



In figure 3 are given curves showing the percentages of the annual 
rainfall which are formed by summer rains and by winter rains for a 
chain of 13 stations stretching from Los Angeles to Mesilla Park, New 
Mexico, on the Bio Grande River. 

Tablb 2. — The UM annual raitifaUf the eummer rainfall, and the percentage of the laUer to 

the former for very wet and very dry yeare at Tuceon. 



Years. 


Eight wet years 
(14 inches or over). 


Yean. 


Eleven dry yean 
(9 inches or less). 


An- 
nual. 


Siim^ 
mer. 


Per- 
centage. 


An- 
nuaL 


Sum- 
mer. 


Per- 
centage. 


1876 


14.02 
16.66 
14.92 
15.59 
15.07 
18.37 
15.04 
24.17 


10.18 

10.51 

11.08 

9.27 

1.77 

10.84 

9.04 

4.50 


72.0 
03.1 
80.3 
59.6 
11.7 
69.0 
60.1 
18.6 


1880 


6.01 
8.48 
6.26 
8.02 
7.78 
7,14 
8.38 
7.79 
8.61 
8.80 
7.85 


4.79 
3.03 
2.88 
3.97 
3.44 
2.61 
3.72 
2.45 
2.31 
5.36 
6.29 


72.5 
35.7 
54.8 
49.6 
44.2 
36.6 
44.3 
31.6 
26.8 
60.0 
67.4 


1878 


1883 


1881 


1885 


1882 


1880 


1884 


1891 


1889 


1894 


1890 

1905 


1899 


1900 


Average percentage 


1902 


1903 


1904 


Average percentage 






53.1 






47.6 











The fall of approximately half the annual precipitation in the humid 
mid-summer is by no means a constant occurrence at Tucson. In 
1881 the summer rainfall was 80.3 per cent of the annual, and in 1884 
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it fell to 11.7 per cent. Neitha does the percentage of suznma rain 
fluctuate in relation to the occurrence of veiy wet or very dry years. 
In 8 of the wettest years since 1876 (14 inches or above) the summer 
rain was 53.1 per cent of the total, and in 11 of the driest years (9 inches 
or less) the smnmer yielded 47.6 per cent of the total (see table 2). 

The impossibility of securing figures for the winter precipitation in 
the Santa Catalina Mountains makes it necessary to estimate the 
annual totals of rainfall at different altitudes from the known figures 




1.09 mvVh mttlO. VUMA. «ILA MMI* CASA 
AN«CU». SIOC. KNO. com. OMNK 



tuc90ii.KmoN.aoiMC. xjomm- ctmiML mbua 



Fzo. 3. — Graphs ahowing peroentace of winter rainfall to annual total 
(light line), and of sununer rainfall to annual total (heavy line), for 
a ohain of 13 stationa from the Pacific to the Rio Grande. 

for the summer rain. The average rainfall at the stations at 7,600 feet 
and 8,000 feet for the years 1907 to 1914 is 17.45 inches (443 mm.), 
from which it may be assumed that the annual average is approximately 
35 inches (889 mm.). The smnmer rain at Tucson during 1907 to 1914 
was 54.7 per cent of the annual total. If the seasonal distribution of 
rain is the same on the mountain that it is at Tucson, the above esti- 
mate of the annual total for the mountain is correct within 1 or 2 inches. 
The influence of altitude on the seasonal distribution of rainfall in 
Arisona is a matter which can not be determined without further data 
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C.80 



ijoo- 



140- 



LOO* 



than are now in hand. During the years 1907 to 1912 the percentage 
at Benson, Arizona (3,523 feet), was 60 per cent, that at Globe, Arizona 
(3,525 feet), was 42.1 per cent, the average of the two 51.0 per cent. 
The average of the percentages for Fort Huachuca (5,100 feet). Fort 
Apache (5,200 feet), and Bisbee (5,500 feet) is 55.5 per cent. Although 
these figures indicate that up to 
5,000 feet there is about the same 
percentage that holds at 2,400 feet 
(at Tucson), nevertheless at Flag- 
8ta£F (6,907 feet) the summer rain 
was only 40.7 per cent of the total 
in the years mentioned. AtChlar- 
son's Mill (7,200 feet) an incom- 
plete record indicates that in 1907, 
1909, and 1910 the summer rain 
was far below the percentages for 

Tucson for those years. At Greer Fzq. 4.— DiAstBm ihowing monthly distributton 

(9,200 feet), on the MogoUon Pla- 2L'*^*"f^JE'i**^n\o^^T*^''' '^"* '""' 

2 .,_ . ® V 88 yeam, 1876 to 1913 induMve. 

teau, the summer ram was a much 

greater percentage of the annual total in 1905 than it was at Tucson, 
while in 1906 and 1908 the percentages were nearly identical. It can 
only be said, therefore, that a much larger body of data is necessary to 
determine the possible change of seasonal distribution of rain due to 
altitude. The evidence at hand indicates that there is little probability 
of a marked influence. (See table 3.) 

Table 3. — The average anmud ndnfaU for 1907 to 191ii, the average eummer rainfaUfcr the 
eame yean, and the percentage of the laUer to the former for etatione at different aUitudee 
in cerUral and eouthem Arixona, 









1 n n 












- 



^f^^9' w ^^^^ ^WW^t ^^^^% ^W^W^ w^^^^w 



OCT MM 



Station. 


Altitude. 


Annual. 


Summer. 


Percentage. 


Tucson 


Feet 
2390 

3523 
3525 

5100 
5200 
5500 

6907 


Inehee 
11.54 

10.51 
17.01 

15.53 
16.95 
20.68 

22.60 


Inehee 
6.66 

6.31 
7.16 

9.24 

7.53 

12.95 

9.20 


57.7 

59.6 1 
44.4 55.5 

62.6 J 

40.7 


Beneon . r .......... . 


Globe. 


Fort Huaofauos 

Fort Apaohe 

Bisbee 


FlasstaiT 


^ >.^BW>i ■■■ ••••••••••• 



ALTITUDINAL INCREASE OF RAINFALL. 

The measurements of summer rainfall on the Santa Catalina Moun- 
tains were begun in 1907 by the installation of a metal gauge at 7,600 
feet, where the record was secured until 1911, after which it was re- 
moved to a nearby ridge at 8,000 feet. During 1908 and 1909 readings 
were secured at the base of tiie mountain and at 6,000 feet, in 1910 at 
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6,000 feet only. In 1911 a series of stations was selected at v^tical 
intervals of 1,000 feet, from the base of the mountain, 3,000 feet, to 
the station at 8,000 feet, and in 1912 a station was established on 
Mount Lemmon, at 9,000 feet. These stations have been continued 
in the succeeding summers. 

The readings of the gauges have been made at irr^;ular intervals, as 
opportunity afforded; the water has been protected from evaporation 
by the use of kerosene, and has been measured volumetrically. The 
installation of the gauges has been made each spring in time to secure 
the first of the summer rain, and the final readings have been made in 
September, closmg in 1911 on the 22d to the 26th, in 1912 on the 28th 
to 30th, m 1913 on the 25th to the 27th, and in 1914 on October 10th 
to 11th. The location of the gauges at the various altitudes has been 
such as to give them comparable topographic surroundings. Each 
station is at the summit of a ridge with a commanding opening to the 
south and without nearby trees. A record of rain has also been secured 
at the Xero-Montane Garden at 5,300 feet, near the head of Soldier 
Cafion and just below the 6,000-foot station. A recapitulation of all 
the readings of mountain rainfall is given in table 4. 

Tablb 4. — Summer RtdnfaU in the Santa Catalina Mountaine. 

All readings ooyar the total precipitation of July, August, and September. Starred figures indude 
some October rainfall. Figures followed by plus are incomplete, owing to the oTerflowing of 
gauges. 



Eleva- 
tion, 
feet. 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


Areragesof 
perfect records. 


Inches. 


Milli- 
meters. 


3.000 
4,000 
6,000 
5,300 
6,000 
7,000 
7,600 
8,000 
9,000 




6.66 


9.72 




6.27 
9.45 
11.97 
12.51 
11.07 
15.86 
21.30 


5.61 
9.77 
8.24 
8.67 
8.68 
14.57 


6.46 
8.59 
10.27 
6.09 
8.73 


10.62* 
14.73* 
19.13* 

*22'.68* 
27.644- 


7.55 
10.63 
12.40 
8.88 
8.05 
15.21 
18.43 
16.47 
10.01 


192 
270 
315 
226 
204 
387 
468 
418 
254 












9.21» 
6.50 


10.75 
3.42 


6.06 
5.28 


20.92 


20.63 


17.91 


11.40 


19.76 
20.93+ 


13.18 
10.01 


27.824- 
27.174- 























The only record of daily rainfall for the Santa Catalinas is one 
secured in Marshall Gulch, at 7,600 feet, from June to August 1911, 
by Professor J. G. Brown, of the University of Arizona. A comparison 
of the daUy rainfall at Marshall Gulch and at 8,000 feet with that at 
the Desert Laboratory (2,663 feet) for the period of these observations 
is given in table 5. The number of rainy days on the desert was greater 
than the number on the mountain top — 31 and 19 respectively — owing 
to the 16 days with only a trace of rain at the Laboratory. The total 
rainfall of the three months was 5.42 inches at the Laboratory (for 
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exactly the same days covered by the Marshall Gulch record), and 
14.86 inches at the mountain station. The general correspondence 
between the dates of heavier rains at these stations, 5,000 vertical 
feet apart, indicates the close relationship of the atmospheric factors 
which determine the rainfall of all altitudes. 

Table 5.— Comparative daily incidence of rainfall ai the Desert Laboratory {fifi6S feel) and 
at the Montane Oarden in MarthdH Qvkh (7,600 feet), for June, Jvly, and August 1911. 



Day of 
month. 


June. 


July. 


August. 


Day of 
month. 


June. 


July. 


August. 


D.L. 


M.G. 


D.L. 


M.Q. 


D.L. 


M.G. 


D.L. 


M.G. 


D.L. 


M.G. 


D.L. 


M.G. 


1st... 






.98 
T 


4.03 






17th.. 






.19 

T 

T 

.03 

.21 


1.96 


.52 




2d... 










18th.. 






3d... 












19th. . 






.62 


.46 
.53 
.76 
.88 


.10 

2.60 

.64 


4th.. 














20th.. 






5th.. 














21st... 






6th.. 














22d... 






7th.. 






T 


"\os 


T 


*!i6 
.87 


23d... 










8th.. 






24th.. 








.14 




9th.. 






T 

.10 

T 


25th.. 






.02 
.33 






10th.. 
11th.. 
12th. . 
13th.. 
14th.. 
15th.. 


T 

.01 

T 

T 

T 


!25 






26th.. 






.42 
.20 






1.27 


T 




27th.. 










28th.. 












.42 
.02 


T 
T 
.10 




.30 




29th.. 
30th.. 
3l0t... 


T 
T 






































16th.. 






.34 

































Total rainfall: Desert Laboratory, 5.42 in.; Montane Garden, 14.86 in. Total number of 
rainy days: Desert Laboratory, 15 (or 31, including days with T) ; Montane Garden, 19. 

Another comparison which it is possible to institute between the 
summit of the Santa Catalinas and the desert is the summer rainfall 
totals from 1907 to 1914 inclusive (see fig. 9). The directions of the 
curves which show the march of the summer precipitation from year 
to year indicate an almost complete lack of relationship between the 
mountain and the plain. It is obvious that the curve of altitudinal 
increase of rainfall determined in such a year as 1910 would be very 
unlike the curve determined in 1911. 

It has been suggested by Smith* that there may be a relative 
increase of rainfall at the higher altitudes as the summer advances, 
which is to say that the gradient of increase of rainfall with altitude is 
steeper for the late summer than it is for the early summer. In order 
to test this i)ossibility the series of ten readings taken in the humid mid- 
summer of 1911 and the one set taken in the early arid after-summer 
have been grouped into totals for five periods of approximately one 
month each (table 6). An inspection of the table shows that the maxi- 
mum rainfall occurred between July 18 and August 24 at 3,000, 4,000, 

* Smith, G. E. P. Groundwater Supi»Iy and Inigation in the Rillito Valley. Arii. 
Ezper. Sta. BulL 64, 1910. 
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5,000, and 8,000 feet, and between June 20 and July 18 at 6,000 and 
7,000 feet. In siinilar manner the less frequent readings of 1912 and 
1913 have been divided into the early sumina and late summer falls, 
by the latest July reading, and the averaged curves for early summer 
and late summer rain are of nearly the same shape, but the late summer 
curve IB not so steep. This short record does not seem, therefore, to 
corroborate the suggestion of Smith. 

Tablb 6. — IfUroMeaaofud dutrHnUion cf nanmer roMaiXl at ihiB Dtmri Laboraiory and at 6 

§U9atUm9 in the Sania Catatma MawUmn$far 1911. 



RfttnfiiH of the in>Tinnmi period in heevy ^ype. 





Apr. 25-27 


Jttne 20-21 


July 18-10 


Auc. 22-24 


Sept. 22-25 




Station. 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


Totals. 




June 20-21. 


July 18-10. 


Aug. 22-24. 


Sept. 22-26. 


Oct. 12-14. 




Dee. Lab. . . 


0.01 


1.37 


4.M 


2.00 


1.61 


9.97 


3.000 feet. . . 


.00 


1.08 


3.39 


1.80 


1.46 


7.73 


4,000 feet... 


.00 


2.16 


4.68 


2.66 


1.60 


11.14 


5,000 feet... 


.00 


3.62 


B.49 


2.05 


2.75 


14.72 


6,000 feet... 


.00 


8.71 


3.45 


1.01 


1.92 


12.99 


7,000 feet... 


.00 


7.36 


3.68 


4.82 


2.16 


18.02 


7,000 feet... 


.09 


8.30 


8.83 


3.48 


2.56 


23.86 



The increase of rainfall which accompanies increase of altitude is a 
phenomenon of general occurrence throughout the southwestern 
United States. ll^e curves by which such increase may be expressed 
differ from each other most strikingly, according to the horizontal dis- 
tance of the successive stations from each other, according to the 
coastal or continental position of the series of stations, or according 
to the size of the mountain range on which the successive elevations 
are secured. Although it is possible to deduce mathematical formuke 
for the vertical increase of rainfall, it is necessary to introduce into all 
such f ormuIsB a constant for the particular region or mountain involved, 
and the figures thus secured are merely in the nature of hypothetical 
means near which the normal conditions may fall. It would be of very 
great interest in the extension of plant geography to possess data on 
the actual amounts of rainfall at successive elevations in a large number 
of mountains and shelving plains throughout the southwest. The mean 
rainfall conditions which are expressed in a gradient based on a long 
climatological record are of great importance in connection with vege- 
tation, but only when consideration is also given to the extremes of 
rainfall, and particularly to the lower extremes, if a semi-arid country 
is under consideration. The securing of typical normal gradients of 
altitudiDal increase of rainfall is not of so much importance in plant 
geography, therefore, as a knowledge of the actual oscillations of the 
rainfall conditions from year to year throughout the series of stations 
or localities involved. 
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Smith* has deduced two curves of altitudinal mcrease of rain, one 
applicable to Pima and Pinal Counties, Arizona (the counties in which 
the Santa Catalinas lie), the second to Graham and Cochise Counties. 
These curves are based on records of various lengths, chiefly from sta- 
tions located in the valleys of these mountainous counties. Smith's 
curves are reproduced in figure 5, in which they have been brought 
half way down toward the base line in order to make them comparable 
with the curve expressing the average summer ndnfall of the Santa 
Catalina Mountains for 1911, 1912, and 1913. The portion of Smith's 
Graham-Cochise curve extending above 5,500 feet is based on a single 
short record at 6,000 feet. 

The curve of altitudioal rise of rain for 1911, 1912, and 1913 in the 
Santa CataUnas is merely a simple average of the actual readings for 
the three summers, without any attempt to correct in accordance with 
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Fxo. 5. — Graph showing altitadinal inereaae of summer rainfall on the Santa Catalina Mountains 
in 1911, 1912, and 1913 (solid line) ; together with Smith's eunres for Pima and Pinal Counties, 
Arisona (dotted line), and for Coohise and Graham Ck>untie8 (broken line). 

Fio. 6.--OraphB showing vertical increase of summer rainfall in the Santa Catalina Mountains in 
1911 (soUd line), 1912 (broken Une), and 1913 (dotted line). 

the departure of the neighboring lowland rainfall from the normal 
during these years, without the application of any rainfall formula, 
and without the smoothing of the lines. Reference to table 4 wUl show 
that the record for 7,000 feet is based on two years only, and the record 
for 9,000 feet on one correct summer's reading and the reading of one 
summer in which the gauge overflowed. 

A comparison of Smith's curves with the curve for the Santa Cata- 
linas shows the latter to have a sharper rise from 3,000 to 4,000 feet, 
and to have a relatively level stretch from 4,000 to 6,000 feet, where 
the former curves have their sharpest ascent. 



• Smith; G. E. P.. loc eU. 
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Fig:ure 6 gives the actual curves for the three summers for the Santa 
Catalinas. It will be noted that in each curve there is a sharp rise 
from 3,000 to 4,000 feet, a rise which continued at the same gradient 
to 5,000 feet in 1911 and 1913. From these submaxima, reached at 
5,000 feet in 1911 and 1913 and at 4,000 feet in 1912, there is a fall to 
a subminimum at 6,000 feet in the two former years and at 5,000 feet 
in the latter year. There is then a pronoimced rise in the curve to 
7,000 and 8,000 feet. The rainfall at 9,000 feet in 1912 was probably 
an inch or more greater than indicated by the curve, in any case was 
greater than that at 8,000 feet; whereas in 1913 the precipitation at 
9,000 feet was less than that at 8,000 feet, in fact less than that at 
5,000 feet. 

The horizontal distances between the rainfall stations were unequal 
(see plate A), the angle of rise from 3,000 to 4,000 feet being very 
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Fio. 7. — Graph ■bowing vertical inereaae of mimmer rainfall in the Santa Catalina Mountains 

in 1011 (solid line), together with averaged yertical inereaae in a aeries of 18 Weather Buieaa 

stations in Aiisona (broken line). 
Fig. 8.-— Graph showing vertical increase of summer rainfall in the Santa Catalina Mountains 

in 1012 (solid Une), together with averaged vertical increase in a series of 21 Weather Bureau 

stations in Arisona (broken line). 

sharp, that from 4,000 to 5.000 slightly less sharp, and that from 5,000 
to 6,000 still less sharp and exactly equal to the angle of rise from 6,000 
to 7,000 feet. The stations at 8,000 and 9,000 feet are located at the 
west end of the main ridge and are consequently not in line with the 
lower stations. The sharp rise in elevation between the 3,000 and 4,000 
foot stations is doubtless partially accountable for the rapid increase 
of rainfall between them. The steep rise of the rainfall graphs between 
6,000 and 7,000 feet may indicate an influence due to the position of 
the 7,000-foot station on the north rim of Bear Canon, with a very 
abrupt wall immediately below it. There is no topographic cause, 
however, to which it is possible to attribute the dip in the rainfall 
curves for 6,000 feet in 1911 and 5,000 feet in 1912. 

In order to institute a comparison between the mountain gradients 
of rainfall and those of the vdley stations of the Weather Bureau the 
data have been collated which are expressed in the curves of figures 7 
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and 8. These figures compare the summer rainfall curves of the Santa 
Catalinas and those of selected stations for the same summers. In 
figure 7 the rainfall of July^ August, and September 1911 has been used, 
for 13 stations located in southeastern Arizona, east of Phoenix and 
south of Fort Apache. The rain has been averaged for each group of 
stations lying within the same thousand-foot interval of altitude. 
Figure 8 shows the curve for the Santa Catalinas for 1912 and the curve 
for 21 stations in the same area. A single record above 5,000 feet has 
been available for this curve, that at Chlarson's Mill, in the Pinaleno 
Mountains. 

The significance of the comparison of these rainfall records for a 
single season is entirely different from that of averages for long jseries 
of years. Such a comparison as this makes possible the contrasting of 
records which are strictly contemporaneous and serves to show the 
way in which the same complex of meteorological conditions affected 
the precipitation at various altitudes, and how these conditions affected 
the rainfall of a single mountain range in comparison with that of an 
extended adjacent area lying at different levels. The extremely small 
number of rainfall records secured at localities above 5,500 feet in 
southern Arizona does much to vitiate such a comparison. In 1911 the 
gradient of rise was greater between 3,000 feet and 5,000 feet in the 
Santa Catalinas than it was in the Weather Bureau stations. In 1912 
the rise was sharper in the mountains from 3,000 to 4,000 feet than 
it was in the vall^s, but the fall from 4,000 to 5,000 feet was paralleled 
by a rise in the curve of the valley stations. The fall at 7,200 feet at 
Chlarson's Mill was far below that at 8,000 feet in the Santa Catalinas 
for the same period. 

The shape of the averaged curve of rainfall in the Santa Catalinas 
for the three summers is correlated with the nature and movement 
of the convectional storms to which the summer precipitation is due. 
It would appear that certain rains are derived from low-lying clouds 
which form over the desert and are then driven against the mountain 
waU by the prevailing southwest winds of summer. These rains in- 
crease in intensity as they pass up the mountain slopes and yield their 
maximum downpour at about 4,000 or 5,000 feet, according to the 
conditions. The rainfall at the Xero-Montane Garden was greater 
than that at the 6,000-foot station (700 feet above it and only half a 
mile distant) for four of the six summers in which records have been 
kept in the two localities (see table 4). The Garden is located at the 
head of Soldier Cafion, and just above it there is a sharp increase in 
the gradient of the mountain slopes. It is probable that the head of 
the canon is the terminating point in the course of many of the desert 
rain storms. The rapid increase of rainfall between 6,000 and 7,000 
feet may be due to a similar topographic cause, as mentioned in a 
preceding paragraph, or it may give indication tJiat the rains of the 
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higher elevations are derived from a higher cloud level, probably from 
convectional clouds which form at times when the atmospheric con- 
ditions cause condensation at a greater distance from the earth. When 
a long series of records shall have been secured from the 9,000-foot 
station it will probably show that its average rainfall is greater than 
that at 8,000 feet, but the 9,000-foot record for 1913 mdicates that 
there will be occasional years, at least, in which the maximum for the 
mountain is recorded at 8,000 feet. This probably means that at 
10,000 feet on adjacent mountains there is a constantly lower rainfall 
than at 8,000 or 9,000 feet. 

The check in the vertical increase of rainfall which has been described 
as occurring between 4,000 and 6,000 feet appears to be absent from 
all curves derived from widely separated vaUey stations. The writer 
has seen no such plateau in any 
curves derived from southwest- 
em data, but there is always the 
possibility that a plateau has 
been smoothed out of the curves 
or that the data have been sub- 
jected to the influence of a 
straight-line equation. The 
character of the increase of pre- 
cipitation with altitude in a sin- 
gle small range of mountains is 
no more a special case than is the 
increase in a widely separated 
series of stations in any locations 
whatsoever In so far ,s con- ^«.^'Sl3l':?^J^'»'o3^«^..S?l^ 

CemS the study of meteorological and at Desert Laboratory (2,6d3 feet) from 1907 

dynamics, such a mountain *oi^i*- 

range as the Santa Catalinas offers exceptional opportunities for investi- 
gation, and much more might be learned in a single summer of intensive 
meteorological study on its slopes than could be ascertained by an exami- 
nation of records of rainfall covering a period of a thousand years. 

As regards v^etation, the most important feature of the study of 
rainfall conditions is the determination of the extremes of variation in 
the amount and seasonal distribution of rain, and the ascertaining of 
the effect of these extremes upon the conditions of soil moisture. Years 
of heavy precipitation are important for the maintenance of the forest 
which clothes the higher mountain slopes and for the general restora- 
tion of the supplies of soil moisture and ground water. The years of 
low precipitation, and especially the series of consecutive years with 
deficient rainfall, are of first importance to the vegetation which occu- 
pies the Encinal r^on of the mountains. During such years, and 
particularly during the arid fore-summer of such years, the lowest 
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individualB of all Encinal and Forest species are subjected to conditions 
of water supply which are perhaps below any conditions that have 
previously occurred during their lives, or are surely — ^in the case of 
perennials — ^the most trying conditions when considered in the light 
of the plants having grown to greater size and heavier water-demand 
than dining the dry periods of their earlier existence. 

son. MOISTURE. 

It is obviouSy from a consideration of the monthly distribution of 
rainfall in the Santa Catalinas, that at all elevations there are annually 
two periods of high soil moisture, coinciding with the humid mid- 
summer and the humid winter, and two periods of decreasing soil mois- 
ture content, coinciding with the arid fore-summer and arid after- 
summer. The influence of the earliest rains of summer and winter is 
quickly exerted in an elevation of the soil moisture, but at the close 
of these seasons it is with relative slowness that the soil falls to low 
percentages of moisture, particularly at the highest altitudes. The 
minimum moisture content of the year is usually to be detected just 
before the first heavy rain of the humid mid-summer, but the content 
in September or October may sometimes be quite as low. 

At low elevations in the Santa Catalinas the annual march of soil 
moisture may be expected to be analogous to that which has been 
described by the writer for Tumamoc Hill, the site of the Desert 
Laboratory.* Marked differences will result from a comparison of the 
two localities, however, owing to the difference in the character of 
the soil. The very fine clay of Tumamoc Hill is conservative in its 
changes of moisture content, both with respect to increases and de- 
creases of moisture, while the coarse loam found at the lower elevation 
in the Santa Catalinas possesses a greater permeability and a lesser 
holding power. The soils of elevations of 7,000 feet and more are 
richer in organic matter than those of the Desert and Encinal regions 
of the mountain, and are doubtless more like the clay of Tumamoc 
Hill in the smoothness of their curves of change in moisture content. 

The few readings of soil moisture content that have been made were 
directed toward a detennination of the soil conditions in the most arid 
portion of the year. It is obvious that it is these annual minima which 
are of the greatest importance to plants, particularly to such plants 
as are near the lowest limit of their vertical occurrence. Much less 
interest attaches to the high moisture contents which might be found 
in the midst of the rainy seasons. It is true that these high moistures 
are the ones which call forth general vegetative activity and condition 
the appearance of ephemeral plants at the lower altitudes. It is like- 
wise possible that high and protracted soil moistures may be of some 
importance as a limiting factor for desert species at the upper edges 

* Shrere, Forrest. Rainfall aaa Detenmnant of Soil Moisture. The Plant World. 17:1^26, 1914. 
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of their ranges. It was impossible, nevertheless, to secure a set of 
soil samples in the humid mid-summer which woidd be representative 
of the maximum moisture conditions and at the same time comparable 
for the various altitudes. A set of samples taken at the same interval 
after a rain of the same amount, at each of the several elevations, 
would comply with the requirements. 

All samples of soil for moisture content were taken from a depth 
of 15 cm. The conditions at this depth are of importance for eph^neral 
herbaceous plants and for some shrubs, but the trees and larger shrubs 
are, of course, dependent for their supplies on much more deep-seated 
bodies of soil, llie rocky character of the substratum means that the 
largest perennial plants are dependent to a great extent upon the 
moisture contained in the soil which occupies the crevices of the rock 
in situ. It is particularly noticeable that the lowest trees of the Endnal 
region grow in the uppermost part of talus slopes or along the bottoms 
of cliffs. In such situations it is doubtless possible for the roots of 
these trees to reach soil-filled crevices which are fed by gravity with 
the water of lai^ veins of soil above. 

The samples of soil were secured by digging with a hand trowel and 
transferring quickly to bottles, which were tightly stopped, and then 
coated over the stopper with vaseline. The soils were dried in the 
original bottles by heating to 100^ C. xmtil they showed constant 
weight. The percentages of moisture have been calculated on the dry 
weight as unity. The physical texture of all samples taken was very 
similar, but there was a greater amount of humus in those from the 
higher elevations. 

Three series of soil samples were taken at various times to determine 
the conditions prevailing in the arid fore-summer. These samples 
were taken at 1,000-foot intervals, from the vicinity of the rainfall 
stations, and were secured in pairs, one sample being from a south 
slope and one from a north slope. The localities chosen for sampling 
were typical of the slopes at the several elevations, and in every case 
the pair of samples was secured in the midst of the dissimilar vegeta- 
tions which occupy the opposed slopes. 

On April 27 to 29, 1911, a series was secured from 3,000 feet to 7,000 
feet (see table 7). For the three months preceding the taking of these 
samples there had been only light and infrequent rains over the sur- 
rounding region, the rainfall of the mountains themselves for this period 
being unknown. At Tucson there was a rainfall of 0.28 inch on April 
2, and there was no appearance of rain on the mountains after that 
date. On June 9 to 11 another series of samples was secured at the 
same stations, together with a pair from the station at 8,000 feet. 
There had been no rain between the securing of the two sets of samples. 

A comparison of the percentages of moisture in April and in June 
shows them to be of about the same order of magnitude. The relative 
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dryness of the three months preceding the taking of the first set of 
samples, together Tvith the 25 days of rainless weather just preceding 
the taking of the samples, had reduced the moisture of the superficial 
soil to an amount ^vt^ch was near the minimum for the year, as repre- 
sented by the percentages for June. The percentages for June were 
all slightly lower than those for April. The reading of 5.2 per cent for 
the south slope at 5,000 feet in April is undoubtedly too high. The 
fall in moisture on the north slope at 7,000 feet from 9.2 per cent in 
April to 3.2 per cent in June is doubtless significant of the long reten- 

Tablb 7. — SoU moUtvre in ths arid fon-sttmmer at a depth of IS cm. on north and wuth 

oxpontreB at Miwn alHiudM on the Santa Catatina Mountaine. 



Elevation 

and 
exposure. 


Apr. 27 to 20, 
1911. 


June 9 to 11, 
1911. 


May 16 to 20, 
1914. 


Average of 
the three de- 
terminations. 


3,000 eouth 

4.000 eonth 

4,000 north 

6,000 eouth 

5,000 north 

6,000 eouth 

6.000 north 

7,000 south 

7,000 north 

8,000 south 

8,000 north 

9,000 south 

9.000 north 


2.6 
2.7 
3.2 
6.2 
3.8 
2.3 
6.1 
3.1 
0.2 

• » • 

• • • 

• • ■ 
■ • • 


2.3 
2.4 
2.8 
1.8 
1.3 
1.3 
2.3 
2.6 
8.2 
6.1 
8.1 

• • • 

• • • 


1.2 
1.0 
1.6 
2.4 
6.6 
1.9 
3.0 
2.1 
4.1 
8.8 

14.6 
9.4 

27.0 


2.0 
2.0 
2.6 
3.1 
3.6 
1.8 
3.6 
2.6 
6.6 
7.4 

11.3 
9.4 

27.9 



The peroentages are based on dry weight, 

tion of moisture derived from winter rains, characteristic of the forested 
elevations. In June the north slope at 8,oio0 feet had fallen to a slightly 
lower percentage of moisture than the north slope at 7,000 feet in April. 

Between May 15 and 20, 1914, another series of moisture samples 
was secured at the same localities and extended to the 9,000-foot 
station. The preceding winter had been slightly below the average in 
precipitation, but the rainfall for March had been above the average. 
At the time of the taking of the samples there had been no rains for 
six weeks. This series of percentages is similar to those secured in 
1911, and the three may be taken together as indicating the average 
soil moisture conditions of the arid fore-summer. 

A significant feature of all three of the series of moisture determina- 
tions is the fact that there is no appreciable increase of soil moisture 
up to an elevation of 7,000 feet, beyond which elevation there is a 
sharp rise in the percentages, particularly those for the north slopes. 
In other words, so far as the superficial soil moisture conditions are 
concerned, the arid fore-summer carries the desert up to the lower 
limit of the Pine Forest. 

One of the underlsring causes of the importance of slope exposure 
for vegetation is revealed in a comparison of the percentages of soil 
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moisture for north and south slopes. For the stations at 4,000, 5,000, 

and 6,000 feet the percentages for the two slopes scarcely d^er by 

more than the error which may be attributed to the inequalities of the 

moisture in adjacent bodies of soil. Neval^heless, in all but two cases 

there is a slightly greater moisture 

content on the north slope than on 

the south. At 7,000 feet the difference 

between the two exposures becomes 

greater, and is still greater at 8,000 

and at 9,000 feet. An inspection of 

the averages (see fig. 10) diows that 

the south slope at 7,000 feet has a 

lower soil moisture than the north 

slope at 6,000 feet. The south slope 

at 8,000 feet, however, has a higher 

moi8tiu*e than the north slope at 

7,000 feet. 

The fact that there is a veiy slight 
difference between the soil moisture 
of north and south slopes at lower 
elevations and a greater difference 
with increasing altitude woidd sug- 
gest that there might be a more pronounced set of vegetational phe- 
nomena resulting from slope exposure at higher elevations than at lower 
ones. This is, indeed, the case, and will be discussed under a later 
heading (see p. 98). 

Tablb 8. — ScU maistute in the arid fare-tummer and arid afler-wmmer at a depth of IS cm. 
imrujrUi and mmth€xpo9un9, in shade and open, aivariauealHti^ 
MounUdne. 
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Fio. 10. — Graph ■howing vertical incraaae 
of loil moifture at 15 cm. in the Santa 
Catalina Mountains on north alopee 
(heavy line) and south dopes (light line). 
Average of three detenninations in at^ 
fore- summer. 



Date. 


Elevation. 


Slope, 
expoaure. 


Location. 


Moisture. 


May 27. 1910 

Do 


Feet 

5.300 

5.300 

5,300 

7,000 

7,000 

5.030 
4.000 
4.000 
5.300 
5.300 


South 
South 
North 
South 

South 

South 
South 
North 
South 
North 


Open 
Shade 
Shade 
Open, base 

of slope 
Oi>en, crest 

of ridge 
Open 
Open 
Opeia 
Open 
Shaded 


2.1 
2.4 
3.8 

4.7 

8.0 
5.7 
2.2 
4.0 
2.0 
2.0 


Do 


May 20, 1010 

Do 


May 30, 1010 

Sept. 24. 1010 

Do 


Do 


Do 





In the summer of 1910 several samples of soil were taken for the 
determination of the moisture conditions on opposed slopes and in 
shaded and open soil, as well as on the top and at the base of a slope. 
These data are shown in table 8. The September readings, when taken 
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in comparison with the Aprils May, and June readings, show moistiures 
of about the same amoimt, indicating that the after-summer is often 
a season of as great soil aridity as the fore-summer. 

The data for shaded and unshaded soil, both in May and September, 
corroborate similar determinations made on Tumamoc Hill and go to 
show that in the arid seasons the influence of shade in sustaining the 
moisture of soil is so slight as to be negligible. The influence of shade 
in retarding the desiccation of the soil just after a rain is not without 
its importance, but in the Desert and Encinal regions the soil in the 
shade of trees will soon reach as low a percentage as that in the full sun. 

EVAPORATION. 

It has been frequently pointed out, in recent botanical literature, 
that the measurement of the evaporative power of the air affords a 
concise expression of the combined effects of temperature, himiidity, 
and air movement in so far as these factors affect the loss of water by 
plants. The obvious importance of these factors — and consequently 
of evaporation — ^in the environmental complex of the Santa Catalinas 
led to the early installation of a series of atmometers (or evaporimeters) 
at several elevations in these mountains. In the summer of 1906 Dr. 
B. E. Livingston secxired data from three porous cup atmometers at 
elevations of 6,000, 7,600, and 8,000 feet.*** In 1908 and 1910 the 
writer installed series of atmometers at five elevations, from which 
readings were secured which are not sufficiently complete and reliable 
to be worthy of publication. In 1911 a new series of atmometers was 
installed at the six rainfall stations, from 3,000 to 8,000 feet inclusive, 
at 1,000-foot intervals. These instruments were exposed in pairs, on 
north and south exposures, and were operated in the most careful 
manner, in accordance with the experience of the two preceding years. 
The atmometers were read at fortnightly intervals, or nearly so, and 
at each reading fresh cups were installed. The actual readings were 
reduced to standard by the use of an average between the original and 
the final coefficients of correction. Only good distilled water was used, 
and it was conveyed in tin canteens (rather than galvanized iron ones) 
from which the resin remaining from the soldering had been removed 
with carbon bisulphide. The bottles used for the atmometers had a 
capacity of 1 gallon at the lower stations and of 2 quarts at the higher 
stations, such ample amounts of water providing against the possible 
danger of the atmometers going dry. The stoppers in the mouths of 
the bottles were made very tight, to prevent the cups from blowing 
loose, but were provided with grooves to admit air. These grooves 
were stopped with loose cotton, to prevent the entrance of ants, and 
the stoppers were covered by aprons to exclude rain. The atmometers 
were all exposed in situations such that they received full insolation 

* liviiisrton, B. E. Evaporation and Plant Habitata. The Plant World, 11: 1-0, 1908. 
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throughout the day, except in the case of the instrument on the north 
slope at 8,000 feet, which it was impossible to place in such a way as 
to avoid a slight amount of light shade in the mid-morning and in the 
mid-afternoon. 

Readings were secured at the stations from 3,000 to 7,000 feet from 
April 25 to 27 until September 5 to 6, and at 8,000 feet from June 7 
until September 5. The actual amounts of the readings are given in 
table 9, in terms of the average loss per day in cubic centimeters from 
a standard cup. 

Tablb 9. — The fweraQt daOy eoaporaHon (in cubic eeniiimelen),for the periode indieaied, on 
north and eouth esepoeuree, at 6 deoaHone in the Sania CatalUna Mouniaine. 



Dates. 


3,000 
feet. 


4.000 feet. 


6,000 feet. 


6,000 feet. 


7,000 feet. 


8.000 feet. 


S 


S 


N 


S 


N 


S 


N 


S N 

60.8 48.0 
72.6 57.6 
56.2!44.3 
46.8 43.3 

22.8 19.6 
37.3 34.1 

39.9 27.0 
39.3 24.0 
28.0 30.4 


S 


N 


Apr. 26-27 to Mty 18-19. 
May 18-19 to June &- 7. 
June 6- 7 to June 20-22. 
June 20-22 to July &- 7. 
July 6- 7 to July 18-21. 
July 18-21 to Aug. 8- 9. 
Aug. 8* 9 to Auc. 22-23. 
Aug. 22-23 to Sept. 5- 6. 
Sept. 6- 6 to Sept. 22-26. 


97.2 
120.6 
86.7 
61.1 
43.2 
69.8 
61.0 
66.6 
46.4 


76.2 
84.8 
81.3 
67.6 
41.0 
64.7 
56.0 
42.8 
56.9 


68.6 
91.? 
88.4 
76.6 
43.7 
63.6 
69.3 
66.9 
39.9 


60.1 
74.2 
60.8 
60.9 
32.6 
44.2 
46.2 
60.8 
31.6 


61.2 
83.1 
88.8 
46.1 
26.6 
37.2 
44.2 
33.4 
20.2 


67.7 
67.7 
62.8 
60.4 
22.6 
34.2 
37.6 
39.6 
22.6 


52.4 
68.6 
47.4 
43.3 
24.6 
33.6 
36.1 
28.3 
20.8 


• • • • 

• ■ • • 

29.3 
27.5 
10.7 
23.3 
13.1 
18.9 
11.2 


• • • • 

• • • • 

29.4 
16.9 

5.9 
19.0 

7.4 
12.6 

5.8 



In order to ascertain the altitudinal gradient of evaporation rate 
the readings from the north and south slopes at each altitude have 
been averaged. The averaged total evaporation of the summer for 
each station has been subdivided, so as to show the amount for the 
arid fore-summer as shown by the first three series of readings, and 
for the humid mid-summer as shown by the last six series. The curves 
in figure 12 show the altitudinal fall in evaporation rate during the 
two seasons, in terms of the average daily loss from the atmometer. 
These curves bring out in striking manner the low evaporation rates 
of the humid mid-summer as contrasted with the arid fore-summer, 
the latter being nearly twice as great as the former. There is a strong 
parallelism between the two curves, but the one for the humid season 
is slightly flatter than the one for the arid season. This means that, 
so far as concerns the evaporation conditions alone, there is a less 
differentiation between Desert and Forest in the summer rainy season 
than there is in the arid portion of the summer. The pronounced drop 
in evaporation from 7,000 to 8,000 feet is particularly significant, as 
the former elevation marks the lower edge of the Forest, while the 
latter is in the midst of the best stands of pine. It is possible that the 
forest itself interferes with air movements near the ground in such a 
way as to be responsible for the sharp fall in evaporation. 

bi order to exhibit the seasonal march of evaporation rate at the 
several altitudes the curves of figure 11 have been drawn. These 
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curves show the averages between the south and north slopes for each 
station at each reading, being expressed in cubic centimeters of evapo- 
ration per day. Here again is brought out the pronounced fall in 
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Fio. 11.— Oraphs ■howing newioniil march of evaporation rate at 6 altitudes in the Santa Cata- 
linas in 1911. Amounts are average daily l oea c a from the atDiometer» and eaeh reading is 
the average of one on a north slope and one on a south slope. 

rate which follows the advent of the summer rains and the cloudy 
. and relatively humid weather by which they are accompanied. After 
the period of heavy rains by which the 
humid midnsummer was opened in the last 
days of June and early days of July there 
was a slight rise in evaporation, followed 
by a slight fall in late August and early 
September. The curves for 3,000 and 
4,000 feet accompany each other closely 
after the first two readings, and the curves 
for 6,000 and 7,000 feet accompany each 
other closely throughout the siunmer. 
The curve for 8,000 feet stands always 

well apart from that for 7,000 feet. The Fio. 12.— Graphs showing altatudlnal 

grouping of these curves is, therefore, decrMse in rate of evaporation in 

^ i"-o ' . . ' the Santa Catalinas in arid fore- 

analogous to tne natural SUbaiVlSlOnS 01 summer O^eavy Une) and humid 

the vegetation. The readings taken in the mid-summer (Ught line) of 1911. 
Desert region at 3,000 and 4,000 feet, those taken in the Encinal and the 
lower edge of the Forest at 5,000, 6,0i00, and 7,000 feet, and the one series 
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taken in the heart of the Forest stand apart in three loosely defined 
groups in close paralldism to the donation of the vegetation itself. 

During the arid fore-summer the evaporation at 5,000 feet is similar 
to that at 4,000 feet, while during the humid mid-summer it is more 
nearly like tiiat of the 6,000-foot station. In other words, the advent 
of the rains causes the evaporation conditions of the Upper Encinal 
and lower Forest region to extend downward into the Lower Elncinal. 

The significance of slope exposure in determining evaporation rate 
is indicated in figures 13 and 14. In these graphs the vertical gradients 
of evaporation at the six elevations are shown separately for the instru- 
ments on the south slopes and the north slopes at each station. The 
gradients for the arid forensummer and for the humid mid-summer 
are shown, as well as the curves for the entire summer. In the arid 
season there is even a slightly greater evaporation on north slopes at 
4,000 and 6,000 feet than there is on south slopes, but this condition 
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Fio. 13. — Graphs showing altitadinal deereaM in rate of evaporation in the Santa CataUnas on 

80Uth>f adng dopes (heavy line) and on north-f aeing dopes (light line) in arid f <»e-sununer 

of 1911. 
Fto. 14. — Graphs diowing altitudinal deerease in rate of evaporation in the Santa CataUnas on 

south-f aoing slopes (heavy line) and on north-facing dopes (light line) in humid mid-eummer 

of 1911. 

is reversed at the higher elevations. In the humid season there is also 
a slightly greater rate of evaporation on the north slope at 4,000 feet, 
while all of the higher stations show an almost uniformly greater rate 
on the south slopes. It is impossible to explain the cases in which the 
evaporation was greater on north slopes than on south ones. It is 
possible, of course, that they require no explanation but are typical of 
the extremely arid conditions of the lowest elevations at the driest 
time of the year. They are at least accordant with the fact that the 
soil moisture is sometimes greater on the south slopes. 

The summer averages show a difference of from 6 to 10 c.c. per day 
between the evaporation on opposed slopes, in readings of 35 to 45 c.c. 
per day or less. As the actual amounts of evaporation fall with increas- 
ing altitude, the difference between the opposed slopes becomes pro- 
portionately greater. 

As in the case of all climatological data, it would be impossible to 
state the normal conditions of evaporation at the various altitudes 
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and on opiKwed slopes without instrumental data for several series of 
stations and covering several years. It is possible, nevertheless, to 
state from the data presented that (a) the rate of evaporation through 
the arid and humid summer seasons is about 3^^ times as great on the 
desert as it is at 8,000 feet; (6) the rates of evaporation are approxi- 
mately half as great in the himiid mid-summer as they are in the arid 
fore-summer; (c) at the middle and higher altitudes the evaporation 
on north slopes is less than on south slopes; (d) the difference between 
the amoimts of evaporation on north and south slopes becomes greater 
with increase of altitude, in proportion to the amounts of each. 

HUMIDITY. 

The prevalence of low atmospheric humidities is one of the most 
pronounced featiu'es of desert climate and is an extremely potent factor 
in causing the high rates of evaporation that have been shown to occur 
at the lowest stations in the Santa Catalina Mountains. The relative 
humidity is lowest in the arid fore-summer, although it is sometimes 
nearly as low for brief periods in the arid a^ter-summer. During the 
two rainy seasons the humidity is extremely variable and may fluctuate 
through a daily range of as much as 70 per cent. The daily curve of 
humidity is extremely uniform during the cloudless days of April, May, 
and Jime, falling rapjidly during the early forenoon to mid-day values 
as low as 5 and 10 per cent, and rising slowly through the late afternoon 
and more rapidly during the night to a daily maximum of 20 to 30 per 
cent just before sunrise. Cloudy days in the arid seasons cause a higher 
minimum but seldom raise the maximum above 40 per cent unless 
there is a trace of rainfall. 

The humidities of the mountain, varying with altitude and with the 
seasons, possess their greatest importance for vegetation in their rtie 
as joint determinants of the rate of evaporation. The altitudinal 
gradient of hiunidity has, therefore, been most satisfactorily investi- 
gated when it has been measured together with temperature and wind 
in the collective effect of these climatic factors upon the evaporative 
power of the air. It is not without interest, nevertheless, to know 
something of the relative humidities which are prevalent at the moun- 
tain altitudes and are partially responsible for tiie rates of evaporation 
encountered there. 

In spite of the pronounced altitudinal changes of vegetation and of 
climatic conditions which have been discussed (or are yet to be treated), 
there are so many features of the Encinal and Forest vegetation that 
strongly suggest the Desert (see p. 36) that it seemed particularly 
desirable to secure readings of relative hiunidity at the forested alti- 
tudes in the arid f orensununer. The few figures to be given here were 
secured with a sling psychrometer and converted to percentages by 
the use of Marvin's tables. 
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On May 22, 1911, in the east fork of Sabino Basin, at 3,400 feet 
elevation, the humidity at 3^ 30™ p. m. was 6 per cent, at 6 p. m. it 
was 8 per cent, and at 8^ 30™ p. m. it was 12 per cent. At 4^ 30™ a. m., 
on the following day, the humidity had risen to 24 per cent. These 
figures show the prevalence of desert humidities at a locality ^diich is 
low in elevation but is well in the heart of the mountain mass as a whole. 
At Mardiall Gulch, at 7,600 feet in the Forest r^on, on May 20, 1911, 
the humidity at 11^ 30™ a. m. was 10 per cent, and it was the same at 
4^" 30™ p. m. At 9^ 15™ a. m. on the following day the humidity was 
16 per cent, and at 3 p. m. it was 11 per cent. Although these figures 
are roughly twice those of the readings in Sabino Basin, they are never- 
theless indicative of a low humidity for a forested locality and show 
that in the arid fore-summer there are days on which the humidity is 
nearly as low as it is on the Desert. 

A number of humidity readings were taken in June 1911, but none 
of them showed as low values as those just mentioned. In Bear Cafion, 
at 6,100 feet elevation, on June 21 (a dull and intermittently cloudy 
day), the humidity was 46 per cent at 1 p. m. and 42 per cent at 3 p. m., 
falling to 41 per cent at 7 p. m. In Marshall Gulch on June 23 (a nearly 
cloudless day), the humidity at 5 a. m. was 33 per cent and it fell 
steadily to 22 per cait at 12 noon, with a temporary rise during an 
interval of cloudiness at 10 a. m. In the afternoon the percentages 
rose from 25 per cent at 3 p. m. to 29 per cent at 6 p. m., but fdl again 
to 26 per cent at 8 p. m. The highest humidity observed at Marshall 
Gulch was 48 per cent at 4^^ 30™ p. m. on June 8, 1911, after the summit 
of the mountain had been covered several hours with cumulus clouds. 

Continuous records of relative humidity have been secured in yellow 
pine forest at the Fort Valley Experiment Station at 7,200 feet eleva- 
tion, near Flagstaff, Arizona, by Pearson.'^ The monthly mean values 
for May and June (1909-1912) are 38 and 34.9 per cent respectively. 
Some of the lowest ^remes involved in the composition of these means 
have been kindly communicated to the writer by Pearson. The number 
of days in June on which the humidity fell to 16 per cent or less was 
as follows: 8 days ux 1909; 11 days in 1910; 6 days in 191L The lowest 
humidities were a single occurrence of 10 per cent and two occurrences 
of 11 per cent. Humidities as low as 11 per cent also occur in July, 
and values as low as 16 per cent occur between May and October. 

These figures for the Coconino Plateau are in agreem^it with the 
lowest figures secured at Marshall Gulch in May 1911, and show that 
desert humidities are of frequent occurrence in the arid f orensummer, 
both on isolated mountains, such as the Santa Catalinas, and on ex- 
tended plateaus in the midst of the arid region. On the days that 
exhibit such low humidities at higher elevations there is practically a 

* Pearson, G. A. A Meteorologieal Study of Parks and Timbered Areas in the Western 
Yellow Pine Forests of Ariiona and New Mezioo. Mo. Weather Rev., 41 : 1615-1629, 1914. 
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flat altitudinal gradient of humidity. The difference between the 
observed humidities of 6 per cent in Sabino Basin and 12 per cent at 
Marshall Gulch is a very small one, and would doubtless roister very 
small differences on the rate of evaporation under otherwise identical 
conditions. The differences in evaporation actually found to exist 
between the base and summit of the moimtain are to be ascribed to the 
nocturnal humidities, which are higher in the Forest than on the Desert, 
to the greater frequency of cloudiness at higher elevations in the arid 
forensummer, to the lower temperatures at higher altitudes (especially 
at night), and to the wind protection afforded by the forest cover itself. 

TEMPERATURE. 

The investigation of temperature on the Santa Catalinas has been 
carried on with a view to determining the decrease in length of the 
froetless season which accompanies increase of altitude, the normal 
decrease of temperature with increasing altitude, and the departiues 
from the normal gradient of decrease which are due to the nature of 
the topographic relief and to other causes. The results secured afford 
an outline of the major temperature features which are capable of 
influencing the distribution or seasonal activities of the plants of the 
Desert, Endnal, and Forest r^ons. 

The character of the temperature conditions, and their relation to 
altitude and topography, in an isolated desert mountain is not without 
complexities which make it impossible to predict the conditions for 
v^etation in a given locality through a knowledge of its altitude 
and of g^eral meteorological theory. The relative smallness of the 
entire mountain mass and its position in the midst of arid plains make 
its temperature conditions very different from those of extensive 
plateaus of the same elevation. The currents of warm air which ascend 
by day and the streams of cold air which descend by ni^^t serve to 
increase the diurnal amplitude of temperature in certain situations and 
to give striking differences within very short distances. Differences 
of slope e3q)osure bring about differences of diurnal warming and 
nocturnal cooling of the soil, and these differences affect the general 
temperature conditions and also directly influence the vegetation. 
The differences of diurnal warming and nocturnal cooling which exist 
between the relatively bare soils of the Desert and Encinal regions 
and those of the Forest, with their heavy cover of vegetation, their 
litter of leaves and high humus content, are also considerable and tend 
to lessen the importance of topography at the higher elevations. 

Temperature readings have been secured at two localities, at ele- 
vations of 5,300 and 7,600 feet, respectively, since the early summer of 
1908. Since 1911 a series of thermometers has been exposed at the 
rainfall situations at 4,000, 6,000, and 7,000 feet, and dming 1913 and 
1914 a complete series of thermometers was maintained at 1,000-foot 
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intervals from 4,000 to 9,000 feet. All of the instruments in this series 
were located on the summits of ridges, so as to give comparable readings 
from similar topographic situations. In addition to the six instruments 
in this series there were also thermometers in the bottoms of cafions at 
5,000, 6,000, and 7,600 feet; a thermometer was exposed on the top 
of the fire tower of the Forest Service on Mount Lemmon, the actual 
elevation of the instrument being 0,225 feet, and thermometers were 
buried in the topmost layer of soil at 6,000 and 8,000 feet. 

Alcoholic ininiTniiTn thermometers were used in the eariier years of 
these observations, but were replaced by mercuric Six's thermometers 
in 1913 and 1914. Various types of thermometer have been used at 
the station at 7,600 feet, and as many as three instruments have been 
exposed simultaneously at that place. All thermometers have been 
calibrated before use and have been verified in place from time to time 
by comparison with a portable thermometer of known error. The 
readings of the thermometers have been taken at irregular intervals, 
as opportunity afforded, and most of the figures secured are for periods 
of several weeks, or for the several months which elapse between the 
last visit in the autumn and the first in the spring. Only at the 7,600- 
and 9,000-foot stations has it been possible to expose the thennometers 
in such a manner as to secure reliable maxima; at all other stations 
the only data secured have been the absolute minima for the intervals 
between visits. The placing of the thermometers in small boxes, with 
numerous perforations, has made possible the securing of good minima, 
but no record has been made of the maxima secured under such con- 
ditions of exposure. The conspicuousness of adequate instrument 
shelters would have invited human interference with the thermometers 
which would have been productive of errors. 

A few records of temperature from the same locality for a number 
of consecutive days have been secured by Professor J. G. Brown and by 
Dr. H. A. Spoehr, as well as by the writer. A large number of single 
observations of minima and of current temperatures have been made 
by the writer at various localities, and it has been possible to use these 
in connection with data from the regular stations in determining the 
normal gradient of temperature decrease and in ascertaining the verti- 
cal shortening of the frostless season. 

LENGTH OF FROSTLESS SEASON. 

It has been impossible, for the most part, to make direct observations 
of the dates of last vernal and first autumnal occurrence of a tempera- 
ture of 32^ F. at the several stations on the Santa Catalinas. The 
dates at which visits were made to the mountain were occasionally 
such as to establish the dates exactly for one of the stations, and in 
several cases visits were made at such frequent intervals as to place 
the date within a week or two. In the majority of cases, however, 
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the frost dates which limited the growing season fell between the last 
visit of autumn and the first one of spring. This has particularly been 
the case with all of the lower stations. These circumstances have 
made it necessary to resort to an indirect method of determining the 
dates, which is as follows: A series of graphs was drawn showing the 
march of the weekly absolute minimum temperatures at the Desert 
Laboratory, as roistered by thermograph, for the years covered by 
the mountain records. Each reading of minimum temperature for a 
given station was then compared with the minimum for the same 
period at the Desert Laboratory, and the total number of such differ- 
ences was averaged. In this manner it was possible to secure the 
figures given in tables 10 and 11. 

Tablb 10. — AUihidinal shortening of the fnMes$ season in Ihe Santa Caiatina Mountains, 
as shown hy the dates of the last epiing ooeurrenee and the first autumn oocwrrenos of a 
temperahire ofS^aiS altitudes in 1908, 1900, and 1910. 



^totioD, oto. 


Year. 


Last32« 
in spring. 


First 82* 
in autumn. 


Desert Labontoxy; elevation, 2,608 
feet; length of ffortleeB ■eMon, 286 
days. 

Avenue dates 


i 


1006 
1000 
1010 


Feb. 20 
Mar. 16 
Feb. 26 


Nov. 30 
Nov. 30 
Dee. 31 




Mar. 1 


Dee. 10 






Xero-Montane Garden; elevation, 
6,300 feet; length of frostless season, 
106 days. 


1 


[1008 
1000 
1010 


May 10 

Apr. 12 
Apr. 20 


Oct. 10 
Nov. 10 
Nov. 26 




Apr. 24 


Nov. 6 






Montane Garden, Marshall Gnloh; 
elevation, 7,600 feet; length of frost- 
less season, 120 days. 

Average dates 


1 


[1008 
1009 
.1010 


June 16 
May 31 
May 


Sept. 26 
Sept. 26 
Oct. 17(T) 




May 20 


Oct. 2 







With a knowledge of the average difference between the Tninimum 
temperature at the Desert Laboratory and at a given station, and with 
the graph showing the march of minima at the Laboratory, it was 
possible to locate the approximate date of the last and first occurrence 
of 32^ at the mountain station. Such a graph for 1911 is given in 
figure 17, together with the graph of march of minimum temperatures 
at the Montane Plantation in Marshall Gulch, at 7,600 feet. It will 
be noted that the graph for the Laboratory rises by several pronounced 
jumps during March, April, and May, and falls by precipitate stages 
during Sept^nber, October, and November. The relatively sudden 
advent of summer and of winter is an invariable annual occurrence, 
and it has helped to make more accurate the estimation of the limiting 
dates for the mountain stations. In the cases in which a minimum 
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temperature of 32^ or less was regbtered at a station during an interval 
of two or three weeks, the date of such Tninimum could be determined 
by finding the escact date of the lowest temperature for the same period 
at the Desert Laboratory, and such determinations undoubtedly have 
a very slight possibility of error. Taking into account the number of 
direct observations and the larger number of estimations, the liTniting 
dates of the frostless season, given in tables 10 and 11, may contain 
errors of as much as 7 to 10 days. The swamping of these errors by 
averaging the dates for the 6 years of observation reduces the probable 
error to about 5 days. 

Tablh 1 1 . — The aUiiudinal shorieninff of thefirosdeae seaeon in the Santa CaUMna Mountains, 
ae shown hy Ihe dates 0/ the Uul spring oecu m nee and the first auktmn oec um nes cf a 
temperature cfSt^alB altitudes in 1911, 191B, and 191S, 

[Date for 9,000 feet are partially interpolated.] 



Station. 


Year. 


Last32« 
in spring. 


First 32<> 
in autumn. 


Deeert Laboratory; elevation, 2,063 
feet; length of froetleae seaaon, 282 
days. 

Average dates , 


fl911 
U912 
11913 


Feb. 20 
Feb. 26 
Mar. 31 


Deo. 26 
Dec. 9 
Dee. 8 




Mar. 7 


Deo. 14 






Climatological Station; elevation, 5,000 
feet; length of fzoatleae eeason, 248 
days. 

Average datefl ^ . 


1911 
1912 
1913 


Feb. 27 
Apr. 16 
Apr. 14 


Dec. 4 
Dec 9 
Nov. 21 




Mar. 30 


Dec. 1 






Climatological Station; elevation. 7.000 
feet; length of fioeUeee seaaon, 187 
days. 

Average dates 


1911 
1912 
1913 


Apr. 3 
May 18 
May 6 


Oct. 30 
Nov. 18 
Oct. 13 




Apr. 27 


Oct. 81 






Marshall Guloh; elevation, 7,600 feet; 
length of frostless season, 148 days. 

Average dates 


fl911 
h912 
(1913 


May 16 
May 18 
May 9 


Oct. 30 
Oct. 2 
Sept. 26 




May 14 


Oct. 9 






Mount Lemmon; elevation, 9,000 feet; 
length of frostless season, 122 days. 

Average dates 


1911 
1912 
1913 


May 29 
May 20 

June 16 


Oct. 16 
Oct. 7 
S^t. 8 




June 1 


Sept. 30 







In figure 2 are shown separately the curves for altitudinal shortening 
of the frostless season for the years 1908, 1909, and 1910, and the years 
1911, 1912, and 1913. In the latter group of years the advent of spring 
was nearly a month earlier at the middle altitudes than it was during 
the former years, and the advent of winter was correspondingly later, 
in spite of the fact that the frostless season was of approximately the 
same length at the Desert Laboratory during the two periods. A con- 
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dderation of the two sets of curves is more fruitful than the possession 
of their average, as it shows the ext^it of a fluctuation ^rtiich must 
be a common and normal feature of the climatology of the mountain, 
just as it is of every locality, regardless of its topographic location. 

The average length of the f rostless season at the Desert Laboratory 
is about 38 weeks, at 5,000 feet in the Santa Catalinas it is about 
30 weeks, while at 8,000 feet it is about 17 weeks. The period of safe 
plant activity is, therefore, less than half as long in the Forest region 
of the mountain as it is in the Desert of the Santa Cruz Valley. The 
altitudinal abbreviation of the frostless season is of primary importance 
to v^etation, especially as it is accompanied by a series of inseparable 
features of temperature, such as the lower range of the entire daily 
curve of temperature, the attainment of lower minima, the more 
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Flo. 16. — SehemAtio representation of length of froetlees eeaeon at cli£Ferent altitadee in Axisona, 
together with curves for limite of growing seaaon at saooeeeive altitudee in the Santa Cata- 
liiiae for 1909 to 1914 indushre. 

frequent occurrence, and the longer duration of freezing temperatures. 
One of the cardinal features of importance in the altitudinal diortening 
of the growing season is the concomitant shortening of the arid fore- 
summer. The rising temperatures of spring call the vegetation of the 
Desert into activity at a time of the year when extremely arid condi- 
tions are bound to prevail for from 14 to 16 weeks. At the summit of 
the mountain, however, the advent of spring is only 5 or 6 weeks in 
advance of the earliest of the mid-summer rains. In other words, the 
most trying season of the year is shortened on the mountain by the 
inhibitory effects of low temperatures, so that the arid fore-summer is 
only one-third as long in the Forest as in the Desert. These relations 
are graphically represented in figure 2, which shows both the curves 
of the frost dates and the incidence of the rainy seasons. More will 
be said in regard to this subject in a succeeding section (see p. 93). 
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In order to compare the altitudimd shortemng of the frostlefls season 
on the Santa Catalinas with the same datum for a series of valley 
stations located at progressive altitudes, figures were collected which 
are shown in table 12. These figures are based on the last vernal and 
first autumnal occurrence of a temperature of 32^, for 1903 to 1912 
inclusive, without regard to the reports of frost made by the voluntary 
observers at these stations. In figure 15 the length of the frostless 
season at the several stations is graphically shown by horizontal lines, 
and the limits of the frostless season for the Santa Catalinas (for 1909 
to 1914) are shown by oblique lines. 

Spring opens at an earlier date at 3,000 and 4,000 feet on the Santa 
Catalinas than it does at Tucson and Benson, but at 4,000 and 5,000 
feet it does not open at so early a date as it does at Cochise and Fort 
Huachuca. At all four of the elevations mentioned the close of the 

Tabud 12. — The aUUudindl tihorlening cf ihe fnMesM aeaaon in iouOieadem AriMona, cm 
shown hy the daie» of the lad tpringcocimwiee and thefts 
tun of St^ at eight tUOUms at griiuaUd aUUttdes, in the decade of 1908 to 191$. 



Station. 


Last32<> 
in spring. 


First 32« 


Length of 

frosUees 

season (days). 


Ynnift, 141 fw^t , , 


Jan. 28 
Feb. 1 
Mar. 16 
Mar. 26 
Mar. 10 
Mar. 26 
June 11 

May 13 1 


Dec. 18 
Deo. 18 
Nov. 19 
Nov. 7 
Nov. 6 
Nov. 8 
Sept. 24 
Oct. 19 1 


326 
321 
248 
226 
241 
227 
106 
169 


Phoniiz. 1,108 feet 


Tucson. 2.390 feet 


Benson, 3.623 feet 


Cochise, 4,210 feet 


Fort Hnaohttoa, 6,100 feet 

Flacsteff, 6,907 feet 


ChUnon's Mill, 7,200 feet *. . . . 



* The elevation of Chlarson's Biill is reputed by the proprietor to be 8,000 feet, and it is so 
stated in the puWcations of the Weather Bureau. Sevend aneroid detenninations by the writer 
indicate that it is approximately 7,200 feet. 

t These dates are based on an incomplete record. 

growing season comes sooner at the valley stations than it does on the 
mountains. The length of the frostless season at Flagstaff is notably 
shorter than it is at the same elevation in the mountains. 

The advent of spring is retarded at Tucson and Benson by the cold- 
air dramage of the Santa Cruz and San Pedro rivers respectively. 
Cochise is situated in the middle of the eastern bajada of the Dragoon 
Mountains and Fort Huachuca at the top of the northern bajada of 
the Huachuca Mountains. Each of these stations is therefore removed 
from the operation of cold-air drainage^ as is manifested by the failure 
of their greater altitude to impose upon them shorter frostless seasons 
than those of Tucson and Benson. 

The length of the frostless season at Marshall Gulch and at the 
similarly situated mountain station at Chlarson's Mill (Pinaleno Moun- 
tains) is greater than at Flagstaff, which is at a slightly lower altitude. 
This is to be attributed partly to the higher latitude of Flagstaff, but 
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chiefly to its location on an extensive elevated plateau and to its 
proximity to the cold-air flow from the San Francisco Peaks and other 
neighboring elevations. 

It may be said, in general, that the frostless season is longer on the 
ridges of an isolated mountain than it is in adjacent valleys at the 
same elevations. Although the advent of spring at Cochise and Fort 
Huachuca is earlier than on the mountains, the arrival of autumn is 
earlier also, so that these two stations show an equality in length of 
frostless season with the mountain ridges without a correspondence 
with them in the dates of commencement and close. 

NORMAL ALTrrUDINAL TEMPERATURE GRADIENT. 

The temperatures which have been secured on the Santa Catalinas 
do not form an altogether satisfactory basis for the determination of 



Table 13. — Averoffe difiereneeB between aU cbeerved fiiimmufii tempemhtree tU eiaHona eUu- 
ated <m ridaee in me Santa CataHna Mcuntaine and the ndntma far the eame daye or 
periode at Ae Deeert Laboratory. 



Station. 


1011. 


1012. 


1013. 


1014. 


ATerace. 


4,000 feet... 
5.000 feet... 


+7.2 




+ .1 


1.6 

8.1 

7.6 

14.0 

20.1 

20.8 


+1.9 

8.1 

9.2 

13.7 

20.1 

25.0 


6,000 feet... 
7,000 feet... 
8.000 feet... 


13.5 
16.1 




7.5 ' 
11.1 


9.000 feet... 




81.1 









[Tbe plus sign indicates a higher temperatme at the mountain station.] 

the normal altitudinal gradiait, a datum which should be derived from 
extended series of mean temperatures. However, in the absence of an 
ideal collection of records from the several altitudes these imperfect 
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Fio. 16.^Graph showing altitudinal fall in temperatme in the Santa Catalina Mountains 
(A), and lines showing rate of fall in free air (£) on Pike's Peak (C), on the Siena 
Nevada (D), and average rate for 17 extra-tropioal mountains (B). 

data have been used as the basis of an approximate determination of 
the gradient of fall of temperature with increase of altitude. The 
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minimuin temperatures at the several stations are the only ones that 
have been used^ and they have been in all cases compared with the 
minimum for the same period at the Desert Laboratory. The average 
differences between the minima of the mountain stations and those of 
the Laboratory are shown in table 13, and it is these differences that 

Table 14. — DaUy maximian and mtnimum temperatures tU McarehaU Gulch (7,600 feet) and 

at the Desert Laboratory far June, July, and Augud 1911. 



Day 

of 
month. 


June. 


July. 


AuisuBt. 


Minima. 


Maadma. 


Minima. 




Minima. 


Maxima. 


M.G. 


D.L. 


M.G. 


D.L. 


M.G. 


D.L. 


M.G. 


D.L. 


" 
M.G. 


D.L. 


M.G. 


D.L. 


lat 












65 
65 
69 
73 
78 

80 


"74" 
64 
70 
67 

67 


81 

83 

96 

100 

103 

98 


61 
62 

48 

46 

. 48 


76 
81 
77 
76 
74 


81 
77 
80 
83 
81 


ioo" 

103 

103 

"91" 
94 

89 
102 
106 
107 
110 

109 
107 
106 
107 
100 

88 
93 
94 


2d 










48 
46 


3d 










4th 










6th 












6th 










46 


7th 










48 
60 
48 
60 

48 
60 
60 
49 
64 

62 
62 
49 
60 
49 

62 
61 
46 

48 


80 
80 
74 
76 

77 
79 
78 
76 
81 

82 
73 
78 
79 
71 

68 
69 
67 
74 


84 
74 
78 
74 

73 
70 
76 
76 
81 

74 
71 
74 
76 
76 

63 
61 
62 


8th 

9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 

13th 

14th 

16th 

16th 

17th 


48 
48 
44 

46 
48 
49 
41 
41 

41 


76 
76 
73 

76 
73 
77 
74 
74 

70 
69 
71 
81 
73 

76 
78 
73 
76 
73 

73 
76 

78 
78 
74 


77 

79' 

67 
66 
69 
70 
74 

76 

**79 * 
74 
72 

81 
81 
83 
83 
86 

86 

84 
84 
76 


106 
103 
104 

97 
96 
86 
98 
97 

98 
102 
106 
101 

99 

106 
104 
104 
106 
106 

108 
108 
108 
100 
86 


























62 
49 


73 
73 


62 
73 


92 
98 


















62 
61 


80 

71 


73 
66 
63 
64 
64 

66 
70 
66 
63 
66 

61 
67 
73 
67 

78 

82 


102 
92 
96 
97 
94 

94 

99 

101 

100 

94 

96 
89 


18th 

19th 

20th 

21flt 

22d 

23d 

24th 

26th 

26th 

27th 

28th 

29th 

30th 


39 

40 
41 

41 
41 
40 
46 
49 

43 
48 
62 
46 


64 
62 

62 
48 

49 
60 
49 

63 
47 
63 
63 
62 

60 


76 
79 

74 
71 
76 
78 
76 

78 
67 
72 
76 

78 

77 






















* 








100 
104 


















31gt 




























1 


Avenge \ 
differenoej 


21 daya, 30.6*' 


20 daya, 26.0^ 


20 day 


a, 24.1» 


21 days, 29.4*' 


23 day 


a,26.1« 


17 days, 27.3« 



have been used in the construction of the graph in figure 16, which 
shows the gradient for the Santa Catalinas, the average gradient for 
17 mountain ranges in different portions of the world (according to 
Hann), the gradient for Pike's Peak, the Sierra Nevada, and also the 
gradient in the free air, as determined at the Blue Hill Observatory. 
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Some eetimate of the error involved in basing the gradient only on 
minimum readings may be made by the figures presented in tables 
14 and 15. These tables exhibit the only daily records of maximum and 
TnJTiiTniiTn temperatures for the Cataiinas for any period longer than 
a few days. The average maxima and minima for Marshall Gulch for 
the months of June, July, and August have been contrasted in table 14, 
with the average maxima and minima for the Laboratory. During 
June the apartness of the minima was 30.5^ of the maxima 25.0^. In 
July this relation was reversed, the apartness of the minima being 
24. 1^ that of the maxima 29.4^, whiie for August the two were more 
nearly the same, the apartness of maxima bang 26.1^, of maxima 27.3^. 
The facts that the minimum temperatures of vall^ and mountain 
were further apart than the maxima were during June, and not so 
far apart in July and August, may be connected in some manner with 
the clear dry weather of June and the rainy, cloudy character of July 
and August. However, the data in table 15, showing the maximum 

Tabud 15. — DaUy record €f maximum and minimum tempen rf tira a for a portion of June 
191B, ai eummiiofMowU Lemmon, wiih oorreeiponding ma for the Deeert Lahoralairy. 



Day of month. 


Minimnm. 




Day of month. 


Minimum. 


Mazi 


mum. 




















M.L. 


D.L. 


M.L. 


D.L. 




Aa. L. 


D.L. 


M.L. 


D.L. 




op 


•P. 


•P. 


•P. 




•P. 


op 


•P. 


op 


June 7 


40 




73 




June 13 


43 


74 


68 


101 


8 


40 




77 




14 


43.6 


71 


66 


104 


9 


46 




72 




15 


46 


76 


60 


106 


10 


40.6 




67 


iQ2 


16 


44 


78 


71 


102 


11 


42 


70 


60 


101 


17 


41 


77 


70 


102 


12 


41.5 


71 


60.6 


100 


18 


41 


72 


60 


106 



Averate diiferenoo of mftTima, 33.0; of minima, 31.1. 

and minimum temperatures on Mount Lemmon in June 1912, indi- 
cate that there was a greater apartness of maxima than of TninimA 
when these data are averaged and contrasted with those for the Desert 
Laboratory. 

It would require a much fuller mass of figures than are in hand to 
make any attempt at an e3q)lanation of the differences that exist in 
the apartness of desert and mountain maxima and minima in different 
localities and different months. For the present purpose it is instruc- 
tive to average the entire set of apartnesses for Marshall Gulch for 
Jime, July, and August 1911, which gives an average difference of 
minima of 80.7^, and of maxima of 81.7^. In oth^ words, throughout 
a series of several months there is doubtless a swamping of the irregu- 
larity of the apartnesses for individual months. If, then, there is an 
average equality between the apartness of maxima and minima — ^which 
is to say that there is an equality of daUy mean range of temperature 
between desert and mountain — ^it would indicate that the TnminuL are 
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just as good data on irtiich to base an estimation of the gradient as 
mean tranperatureB would be. Since the figures used in constructing 
the gradient were secured in all months from April to October, in 
several years, and in a wide diversity of localities — all outside the 
influence of cold-air drainage — it is probable that the gradient here 
presented, figure 16, is within one or two d^tees of the same measure 
of accuracy that could be secured by a long series of conseeuiive read- 
ings of TnftTriTn iiTTi and Tt i inJT n unr. 

Using the elevation of the Desert Laboratory (2,663 feet) as a base, 
tiie actual fall of temperature between that locality and the 9,000-foot 
station on the Santa CataUnaa is at the rate of 4.11° per 1,000 feet. 
The gradients between the several mountain stations are indicated in 




Flo. 17. — Oraptu ihowlog mwdi oi wetUy minimimi ti 

Deaert I^boimbiiy (uppce) Htd matdy oi other tnlnimitm t«mpe»- 
tiira Bt ManhsU Guloh ba 1911 <Iower). 

figure 16, on which it will be seen that there is a n^ative gradient 
between the Desert Laboratory and the 4,000-foot station, and that 
the gradient between 4,000 and 5,000 feet is at the rate of 10° per 1,000 
feet. From 6,000 feet upward the gradients are more uniform and 
more nearly equal between the successive stations. 

Figure-' ore given by Hann * for the gradients of temperature on a 
number of mountains in di£ferent parts of the world. The average 
values for 17 extra-tropical moimtains is 3.13° F. per 1,000 feet (0.57° C. 
per 100 m.). The only mountains in the western United States for 
which Hann ^ves figures are Pike's Peak and Sierra Nevada (Colfax, 
Placer Comity). The gradient of the former is 3.46° per 1,000 feet 

•Hann, J. Handbook oI Climatoloiy. Tnndation by R- D«C. Ward, [i[i., 348-2M. New 
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(0.63^ C. pep 100 m.), and for the latter 4.12^ per 1,000 feet (0.76^ C. 
per 100 m.). The gradient for Colfax is seen to be almost exactly 
coincident with the ^itire gradient for the Santa Catalinas. It is 
interesting to note, in this connection, that the fall of temperature in 
the free air has been determined at the Blue Hill Observatory to be 
2.5° F. per 1,000 feet, which is far more gradual than any of the moim- 
tain gradients that have been cited. The Blue Hill data apply only 
to low elevations, but are in substantial agreement with figures more 
recently secured in the free air at Avalon, California.'^ Seven balloon 
ascensions from Avalon to elevations of 18 km. and higher showed a 
mean gradient of fall in the first 3 km. (9,842 ft.) of 2.2"" per 1,000 feet. 
These two determinations of the free-air gradient indicate a conserva- 
tism of temperature change in the lower atmosphere as compared 
with the changes on the slopes of mountains. 

While the normal temperature gradient is of prof oimd interest from 
the standpoint of pure climatology, it is nevertheless of subsidiary 
value in the study of climate in relation to vegetation. Its chief value 
is as a basis with which to compare the differentiation of temperature 
conditions originating in the irregularities of topography and other 
causes. In later pages the subsidiary influences upon the temperatiure 
gradient will be 



THE ABSOLXTTE MINIMUM OF WINTER. 

The absolute minimum temperature of the winter was secured at 
5,300 feet and at 7,600 feet for four winters, and during the winter of 
1912 and 1913 was secured at four stations, and during the succeeding 
winter at 10 stations, differing both in altitude and in topographic 
location. 

The winter of 1912 and 1913 was one of exceptional severity at 
Tucson — ^in fact throughout the extreme southwestern United States — 
while the winter of 1913 and 1914 was one of the customary modera- 
tion. The data for these two winters are calculated, therefore, to 
exhibit the extreme and the average conditions of winter temperature 
for stations in Arizona. 

The minimum temperature readings at the mountain stations are 
given in table 16; and in table 17 are given the minima for December, 
January, and February of the same years for a selected series of stations 
in Arizona. The lowest temperature recorded on the Santa Catalinas 
in 1912-13 was —6° at 6,000 feet, while the lowest temperature at 
the highest station, at 7,600 feet, was —2°. This figure should be con- 
trasted both with the absolute minimum at the Arizona Experiment 
Station, 6^ and with that at the office of the Desert Laboratory, 1^, 
as well as with that for Flagstaff,— 23°, situated in northern central 

* Blair, William R. Free-Air Data in Southern California, July and August, 1013. Mo. 
Weather Rev., 42: 410-426, 1914. 
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Arizona at an elevation 700 feet lower than that of the 7|600-foot 
Station in Marshall Gulch. The extremdy low t^nperatures at the 
Arizona Experiment Station and the office of the Desert Laboratotyi 
as contrasted with the TninimiiTn temperature of 17° at the Desert 

Tabud 16. — AhmjhUe fiiintiitum temperatuna of ftoo tvinterf a< «tetiofu «pi <fte Semto Catafifui 



Station. 


Location of station. 


1912-1913. 


1913-1914 


Aruons Eacperiment Statjon 
Office of Deeert Laboratory 

DfMArt TAboratonr t r r r 


Near bottom of Santo Crui VaUey. 

Edte of flood-plain of Santo Crui 

VaUey 


6 

« 

1 

17 
18 

■ • 

• • 

-6 

• • 

.6 
-2 

• • 

• ■ 

• • 


26 

22 

29 
27 

18 

18 

18 

6 

12 

16.6 

6 

6 

8 


Slope of hlU, 336 feet above Santo 
Cnia VaUey 


4.000 feet 


Ridfe, in Lower Deeert Region 

Slope, 126 feet above floor of Soldier 
Cafion 


5.000 R 


5.000 V 


Floor of Soldier Cafion, in Lower 


6.000 R 




6.000 V 


FloOT (rf Bear Cafion 


7.000 


Bidoe, north lim of Bear Cafion, in 
Pine Forest. 


7.600 


Bottom of Marshall Gulch, in Fir 
Forest.. 


8.000 


Ridge, north rim of Marshall Gidch, 
Fine Foiest 


9.000 


North slope, below summit of Mount 
Lemmon in heavy Fir Forest. . . . 

Top of fire-tower on summit of 
M(m*f ^ Lemmon 


9.226 







Laboratory, are to be accounted for through the operation of cold-air 
drainage. On the coldest night in January 1913 there was a difference 
of only 3^ between the temperatures of the Santa Cruz Valley and 
Marshall Gulch, 5,400 vertical feet apart. It is desired here not so 

Ti3iiB 17. — AJiml\ilt mtntifittiii fomiMrahires of mnUr moiUhM far two wUiien ai adtded 
stotioTM in Arixona, together wUk (he cbaobde witUer minima at 7,600 feet in lAe Santa 
Catalma McunUdne, 



Station. 



Santa Catalinas, 7,600 feet 

Tucson, 2,390 feet 

Chlarson's BiiU. 7,200 feet 

Flagstaif, 6,907 feet 

Fort VaUey Experiment Station, 7,300 feet 

Fort Apache, 6,200 feet 

Fort Huachuoa, 6,100 feet 

Snowflalce, 6,644 feet 



1912-1913. 



Dec. 



18 

16 



- 7 

- 2 
21 

- 4 



Jan. 



2 
6 



23 

27 

6 

1 

8 



Feb. 



28 



• 7 

14 

6 

21 

11 



1913-1914. 



Deo. 



28 



• 6 

17 

3 

26 
10 



Jan. 



16.6 
26 



• 1 

13 

■ 1 

23 

7 



Feb. 



26 



2 
• 4 

14 

29 

9 



much to lay emphasis on the exceptional coldness of the Santa Cruz 
valley, but on the exceptional warmness of the summit of the Santa 
Catalinas, as contrasted with similar elevations in Arizona which are 
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very diflRimilar in their topographic location. In table 17 it will be 
seen that the winter minimnTn at Flagstaff, in northern central Arizona, 
was 21^ below the TniniTniiTn for Marshall Gulch, although Flagstaff is 
located 700 feet lower. This relation is similar to that which exists 
between the length of f rostless season at Marshall Oulch and at Flag- 
staff, and is due to the facts mentioned in that connection on page 74. 
At the Fort Valley Experiment Station, located in the vicinity of 
Flagstaff and nearer to the San Francisco Peaks, the winter minimum 
was 4^ lower than at Flagstaff. At Snowflake, on the extensive Mogol- 
lon Plateau, and at Fort Apache, in the cold-air drainage of one of the 
main forks of the Salt River, there were also minima which were 
respectively 9^ and 3^ lower than at Marshall Gulch, although these 
stations are respectively 2,000 and 2,400 feet lower than Marshall 
Gulch. Fort Huachuca is located at the base of the Huachuca Moun- 
tains in such a manner as to escape cold-air drainage from any of the 
large cafions of that range of mountains, and its absolute minimum was 
6^ higher than that of Fort Apache, which is of approximately the same 
elevation. Chlarson's Mill is situated in Frye Caflon in the Pinaleno 
(Graham) Mountains, surrounded by heavily forested slopes. Its loca- 
tion is analogous to that of Marshall Gulch, being similarly situated 
in an isolated desert mountain and surrounded by heavily forested 
slopes. The single monthly minimum available for Chlarson's Mill 
is 15^, for a month in which the minimum at Tucson was 18^, while 
it was V for the Fort Valley Experiment Station, at almost the same 
elevation as Chlarson's Mill. 

An inspection of the absolute minima for 1913-14, in table 17, will 
show that the same relations hold true between the several stations 
that have just been discussed. The winter minimum for Tucson, 26^, 
was much higher than in the preceding winter, and so was that for 
Marshall Gulch, 15.5^ although the absolute minimum in the new 
station on the fire tower at Moimt Lenmion was 3% and in the heavy 
timber on the north face of Moimt Lemmon was 5^. 

The data just discussed amply bear out the statement that the lowest 
temperatures of winter are less severe on the Santa Catalinas than 
they are at the same elevation on the plateau of north-central Arizona, 
and even less severe than they are in many situations of lower altitude. 
The fragmentary records of earlier years at Chlarson's Mill, which 
are not given here but are available in publications of the Weather 
Bureau, show that it is likewise favored by lower winter temperatures 
than are the plateau stations of the same elevation in Arizona. The 
length of the frostless season has just been shown to be less in the Santa 
Catalinas and in the Pinaleno Mountains than at Flagstaff. In short, 
the indications are very strong that all phases of winter temperature 
conditions are less severe on the small and isolated desert mountains 
than on the plateaus and highlands of the same elevations and of nearly 
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the same latitude. The radiation of the desert valleys and the diurnal 
convection currents of warm air are not without a strong ameliorating 
influence on the climate of elevated but small masses of land. 

DEPARTURES FROM THE NORMAL TEMPERATX7RE GRADIENT DUE TO 

COLD-AIR DRAINAGE. 

The ideal conditions of uniform decrease of temperature with increase 
of altitude are seldom actually encoimtered in nature, at least not in 
mountains of small size and rugged topography. The principal factor 
which brings about departures from the normal or ideal gradient of 
fall is the operation of cold-air drainage, or inversion of temperatures. 
This is a phenomenon which has long been known and has frequently 
been discussed with respect to its influence on vegetation. In an 
earlier paper * the writer has described some observations of tempera- 
ture inversions at the Desert Laboratory and in the Santa Catalinas, 
and has pointed out the causes involved in making cold-air drainage 
much more pronounced in deserts than it is in humid and forested regions. 

The scanty vegetation of the desert subjects its soil, rocks, and sands 
to full insolation and to a pronounced heating throughout the day. 
The dark rocks of Tumamoc and other volcanic hills in its vicinity 
become so hot during the long clear days of May and Jime that it is 
impossible to hold one's hand on them without pain. During the day 
there is a constant and active radiation of heat from the rocks and soil, 
which warms the lowest layers of air and causes a convectional heating 
of the lowest portion of the atmosphere. Immediately after sunset 
the warmed surfaces become rapidly cooler and the rate of radiation 
is quickly reduced. The air nearest the cooling rocks and soil becomes 
cooler than the air above it, and consequently begins to fall by gravity 
before there is opportunity for it to mix with the warmer air above. 
This cooled air descends from hillsides and even from gentle slopes 
and soon collects in valleys and depressions, where it results in a slowly 
or rapidly moving mass of air which is appreciably cooler to the senses 
than is the air of the slopes or hillsidee. The inversion of temperature 
thus caused usually reaches its maximum during the first half of the 
night, although this is determined in great measure by the size of the 
drainage area. 

It is only on clear and still nights that cold-air drainage operates 
in the most pronounced manner. A high wind will disturb the flow 
or completely eliminate it. Heavy cloudiness will cause the rate of 
radiation to lag so that there is time for an admixture of cool and warm 
air, thereby preventing the flow of cold air or greatly reducing it. 

On clear nights which follow heavy rains the inversion of temperature 
will be reduced to a negligible amoimt, because of the increase of the 
specific heat of the soil brought about by its beconoing wet. 

* Shreve, Foircet. Cold Air Drainage. The Plant Worid, 15: 110-116, 1912. 
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It has been shown in the paper to which reference has been made 
that the Desert Laboratory is situated well above the level of the 
cold-air flow of the Santa Cruz Valley, 335 feet below it. The greatest 
observed difference of TniniTnuTn temperature in a single night between 
the Laboratory and the Valley was 24^, and the greatest difference 
between the mean monthly minima of the two localities was 17.8^ for 
May. During the humid midnsummer the mean monthly difference 
falls to 8^ and 9^ for these stations. 

Table 18. — Minimum temperaiun recorda to show the operation of cMroir draina(fe in the 
open vegeUnHon of Soldier Canon and Bear CalUm and it$ abeyance in the heaey forett of 
MarnhaU Chdch. 

In each ease one record is from the floor of the cafion and the other from ite dopes or rim. The 
minus dilTerences indicate a higher temperature on the floor and the absence of cold-air 
drainage. 



Dates. 



Slope or 



Floor. 



Difference. 



Soldier Cafion, floor at 4.900 feet, slope at 6,026 feet: 

Sept. 27. 1913. to May 16, 1914 

May 17 to 19, 1914 

May 20, 1914 

May 21 to July 22. 1914 

July 23 to 28, 1914 

July 29 to Aug. 8. 1914 

Aug. 9 to Oct. 10. 1914 

Bear Cafion. floor at 6,000 feet, rim at 7,000 feet: 

Sept. 24 to Sept. 26, 1913 

Sept. 27, 1913, to May 17. 1914 

May 18 to 19. 1914 

May 20 to July 23, 1914 

July 24 to 27. 1914 

Marshall Gulch, bottom at 7.600 feet, rim at 8.000 feet 

Sept. 26. 1913 

Sept. 26. 1913 

Sept. 27, 1913, to May 17, 1914 

May 18 to July 24, 1914 

July 26, 1914 

July 20, 1914 

July 27. 1914 

July 28 to Oct. 11, 1914 



18 
49 
62 
46 
60 
63 
40 



38 
12 
47 
38 
62 



34.6 
30.6 
6 

33.6 
60.6 
48.6 
61.6 
29.6 



18 

42.6 

44 

39 
60 
62 
40 



33 
6 
38 
34 
64 



83.6 
31.6 
16.6 
61.6 
49.6 
60.6 
61.6 
32.6 





6. 

8 

6 



1 





6 
6 
9 

4 
2 



1 

1 
10.6 
18 

1 

2 



3 



The vigor of cold-air drainage is determined not only by the condi- 
tions of cloudiness and wind but also by the size and nature of the area 
from which the cold air is derived and by the character of the valley 
bottom through which it moves. In the Santa Cruz Valley cold air 
is derived from an area of more than 1,000 square miles, resulting in 
the pronounced low temperatures shown in tables 16 and 18. The 
broad level trough of the valley is conducive to a slow movement of 
the air, and the nocturnal minimum is usually reached during the last 
hours of darkness. The vall^srs of the Salt and Gila Rivers are larger 
than the valley of the Santa Cruz, and they have their sources in still 
higher mountains, but they do not seem to possess a well-marked 
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cold-air dnuRagey to judge by the TniniTnuin temperature records for 
the towns on the lower courses of these rivers, as Florence and Phoenix. 
It is possible that in traveling long distances at nearly the same altitude 
the cold air is gradually warmed by mixture with the warm air above it. 

During the winter of 1913-14 and the summer of 1914 thermometers 
were exposed in the Santa Catalinas so as to give a basis for comparing 
the cold-air drainages of the mountain with the drainage of the Santa 
Cruz Valley as investigated at the Desert Laboratory. Table 18 shows 
the readings of instruments placed so as to reveal the differences of 
temperature due to cold-air drainage, at three localities of different 
elevation. The first locality is in Soldier Cafion, in the open Encinal, 
where readings were taken on the floor of the cafion, at 4,900 feet and 
on its slope at 5,025 feet. The lowest minima of the winter were 
identical at the two stations, which can be accounted for only on the 
possibility of the stream of cold air having become so deep as to reach 
the upper thermometer, or else on the possibility that the lowest mini- 
mum of the winter occurred on a cloudy or very windy night. During 
three intervals in the arid fore-summer the depression of the temperature 
in the floor of the cafion was 6.5^ 8^, and 6^ respectively, whereas through- 
out the humid mid-summer the depression was absent or negligible. 

The regular 7,000-foot station is located on the lim of Bear Cafion, 
and the data from it may be compared with those from an instrument 
placed in the floor of the cafion 1,000 feet below. This station may 
further be compared with the 6,000-foot station located on the summit 
of Manzanita Ridge. In spite of the difference of 1,000 feet in the 
elevation of the two thermometers in Bear Cafion, the lowest tempera- 
ture of the winter was 6^ in the Canon and 12^ on the rim. A two-night 
interval in the autumn of 1913 gave a difference of 5^ between these 
stations, due to air drainage, and during the arid fore-sim[mier of 1914 
differences of 9^ and 4^ were obtained. During the three particularly 
cloudy and rainy nights in July there was an actual reversal of the 
conditions of cold-air drainage and a manifestation of the true tempera- 
ture conditions to be expected from altitude alone, the rim having a 
minimum 2^ lower than the floor. Although the winter minimum of 
1913-14 was 6"" in the floor of Bear Cafion at 6,000 feet, it was 18"" on 
Manzanita Ridge at 6,000 feet. This difference of 12^ between two 
stations at the same altitude is as great as should be expected, und^ 
the operation of the normal gradient of temperature, between localities 
3,468 vertical feet apart (12'' -^3.46^ the rate of fall per 1,000 feet). 

Although there are some small bodies of forest on the walls of Bear 
Cafion and many scattered trees, nevertheless the surface of its sides 
is largely occupied by cliffs and boulders (see plate 21), and these are 
responsible for the acute operation of the drainage phenomenon. 

Several preliminary tests had shown an extr^nely weak manifesta- 
tion of cold-air drainage at the heavily forested elevations of the Santa 
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Cataliuas. The data presented in table 18 for the rim of Marshall 
Gulch at 8,000 feet, and for the Montane Garden at 7,600 feet, bear 
out the results of the preliminary tests. The rim was 10^ oold^ than 
the bottom of the gulch in the over-winter period and 18^ colder in 
the period from May 18 to July 24. The 5 one-night readings and the 
rea(tings for the period from July 28 to October 11 all show an equality 
or a slight difference, more often a difference, with the temperatiue 
more commonly higher in the bottom of the Gulch than on the rim. 
In other words, cold-air drainage is in abeyance at this locality. 
Whether this is invariably the case can only be stated after further 
instrumentation and after complete assurance that the readings have 
not been influenced by the character of the weather during the nights 
of lowest temperature. The heavy vegetation of the Forest region, 
together with the high humus content of the soil and the litter of leaves 
by which it is covered, all militate against the rapid terrestrial radia- 
tion in which cold-air drainage has its ori^. It will not be surprising, 
therefore, to find that the phenomenon is eith^ very weak or absent 
above the elevation of 7,000 feet in such portions of the motmtain as 
are forested. The elimination of cold-air drainage by a forest cover 
can take place only in small mountains which are forested to the sum- 
mit. A large mountain mass, an extremely steep mountain side, or 
an extensive area lying above timber line ^rill catise a flow of cold air 
down through forested areas below. This is exemplified at the San 
Francisco Peaks, Arizona. 

The case mentioned in which cold-air drainage occasioned a differ- 
ence of temperature at the same altitude, winch was the equivalent of 
nearly 3,500 feet, probably represents its maximum effect. The differ- 
ence of 8^ in Soldier Cafion is the equivalent of an altitudinal difference 
of about 2,200 feet. 

The influence which cold-air drainage exerts on vegetation is regis- 
tered chiefly in the shortening of the season of vegetative activity on 
the floor of a canon as contrasted with its sides. This effect has been 
repeatedly observed in Bear Cafion, where the oaks on the floor of 
the canon are always far behind the individuals on the cafion wall in 
the advancement of their new foliage in the spring. likewise in the 
autumn the frost-killing of herbaceous perennials and of the leaves of 
PrunuSf Rhus, and Papidtiajamewi takes place in the floor of the cafion, 
while the herbaceous plants of the slopes are stiU green and active. 
The plants on the cafion floor are, in other words, subjected to a grow- 
ing season similar to that usually found at a much Ugher altitude. 

The influence of cold-eJr drainage in determining the distribution of 
plants is likewise marked. It is not wholly responsible for the fact 
that moimtain species extend down the cafions to lower altitudes than 
they assume on slopes or ridges, for the influence of ground water and 
soil moisture is very potent in this connection. The occurrence of the 
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highest individuals of eveiy species — other than those of aquatic or 
streamside habitat — on or near the summits of ridges, and their invari- 
able absence from the bottoms of caftons at these higher elevations, 
are to be attributed to the absence of cold-air drainage from the ridges 
and higher slopes, together ^th the influences grouped in the ''factor" 
of slope exposure. 

SOIL TEMPERATURE. 

In the autumn of 1913 instruments were placed at the 6,000- and 8,000- 
foot stations to secure the absolute winter minimum temperature of 
the soil at a depth of 3 cm., and the thermometers were maintained in 

Tablb 19. — ^Jf «ntffiiim temperaturei qf the aoU and of the air ai S tievatiom in the 

Santa CaiaUna Mountaina far irreffidar periode. 



StaticML 



At 6,000 fo0t: 

Sept. 23 to Sept. 27, 1913 

Sept. 28, 1913, to May 16, 1914 

May 17 to 19 

May 20 to July 22 

July 23 to 27 

July 28 to Oct. 10 

At 8,000 feet: 

Sept. 26, 1913 

Sept. 26, 1913 

Sept. 27, 1913, to May 17. 1914 

May 18 

May 19 to July 24 

July 26 

July 26 

July 27 

July 28 to Oct. 11 

At 7,600 feet: 

Sept. 26, 1913 



Air 
temperature. 



42 
18 
53 
44 

68 
40 



34.5 
30.6 

5 
39.5 
33.6 
60.5 
48.6 
61.6 
29.6 



33.6 



Soil 
temperature. 



47 
28 
51 
46 
60 
42 



41 
37 
30 
43 

41 



68 
67 
39 



39 



Difference. 



+ 6 
+10 
- 2 
+ 1 
-f 2 
+ 2 



-f 6.5 
+ 6.6 
+26.0 
+ 3.6 
+ 7.6 
+18.5 
+ 9.6 
+ 6.6 
+ 9.5 



+ 9 



place and read at irregular intervals during the summer of 1914. The 
object in placing the thermometers at so slight a depth was to obtain 
a measure of the activity of terrestrial radiation by a comparison of the 
superficial minima of the soil and the atmospheric minima. The ordi- 
nary type of Six's thermometer was used, buried in a wooden box and 
covered with earth. The readings secured in this manner and the 
readings of atmospheric minima for the corresponding periods at the 
same stations are given in table 19. 

At the 6,000-foot station the soil minima are higher than the air 
TniniTYift in every case except one, the over-winter difference being 10^. 
At the 8,000-foot station all of the 9 readings secured show a higher 
miniTniiTn for the soil. The over-winter period shows a difference of 
25°, and the night of July 25 shows a difference of 18.5°. The readings 
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show that the soil temperatures at 6,000 feet were cooler in genera!, 
in terms of the air temperature, than were those of the 8,000-foot 
station. This difference is not to be attributed to the difference of 
elevation so much as to the naked and stony character of the soil at 
the 6,000-foot station and the relatively abundant humus and litter in 
the surface soil at 8,000 feet. In short, the radiation from the soil 
surfaces in the Endnal is greater than it is in the Forest, as has been 
already discovered from the difference in the behavior of cold-air 
drainage in these two regions. There is also a slight indication that 
the differences between the air and soil minima are least in the dry 
seasons of May and September, which is again in keeping with the 
greater radiation exhibited in dry soils as compared with wet ones. 

On the night of September 25, 1913, the difference between the air 
and soil temperatures was simultaneously determined on the rim of 
Marshall Gulch at the 8,000-foot station and in a thicket of young fir 
trees in the bottom of the gulch. The soil remained 6.5^ warmer than 
the air on the rim of the gulch and 9^ warmer in the fir thicket, showing 
the degree to which a heavy cover of vegetation retards radiation and 
conserves the warmth of the soil. On this night the air temperatiue 
in the bottom of the gulch was V lower than that on the rim (see 
table 18). 

One of the most striking f eatiues of the soil minima is the fact that 
although the air temperature at 8,000 feet fell to 5^ in the winter of 
1913-14, thesoil temperature fell only to 30^ This means that in the open 
forest on the rim of Marshall Gulch the soil must have been very slightly 
if at all frozen in the winter in question, which was apparently a winter 
of about average severity. Diuing the same winter a lower absolute 
minimum of the soil was recorded at 6,000 feet than at 8,000 feet. In 
shaded situations and on north slopes in the Fir Forest the soil undoubt- 
edly freezes to a slight depth. Inasmuch as no soil temperatiues have 
been secured with the bulb of the thermometer in contact with the 
soil, and no readings have been secured at a greater depth than 3 cm., 
the further discussion of soil temperature conditions in these moun- 
tains should await further investigation. 
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CORRELATION OF VEGETATION AND CUMATE IN THE 

SANTA CATAUN A MOUNTANS. 

The earlier chapters of the present paper have described the salient 
features of the vertical distribution of vegetation in the Santa Catalinasi 
and also some of the principal gradients of climatic change. Both the 
vegetation and the climate have been shown to exhibit progressive 
changes with increase of altitude, and these changes have been found 
to undergo hastening or retardation under the influence of topographic 
irregularities. It will be the object of the following pages to correlate^ 
in so far as possible, the altitudinal changes of vegetation and climate, 
in an effort to determine roughly some of the physical factors which 
are of critical importance in limiting the vertical ranges of the types 
of vegetation and of their characteristic species. 

THE NORMAL ALTTFUDINAL GRADIENT OF VEGETATION. 

Any attempt to ascribe vertical limits to the Desert, Encinal, and 
Forest, or to state the vertical limits of individual species, is met at 
once by the omnipresent importance of slope ^^posure in determining 
these limits. The altitudinal range of vegetations and species may be 
determined by examining only slopes of south exposure, or only those 
of north exposure, and the two examinations would agree closely as 
respects the vertical ranges, but would disagree by approximately 
1,000 feet with respect to the upper and lower limits of the vegetations 
or species. It is impossible to determine the normal character of vege- 
tation at a given altitude by seeking level ground, for it will be found 
only in the flood-plains, subject to the influence of a high soil moisture, 
or on a ridge, subject to equally special conditions. It is also impos- 
sible to visit adjacent vallejrs or plateaus Ijdng at the same elevation 
and to find on tiiem vegetation which is subject to the same climatic 
and soil conditions. For some purposes it is desirable to consider the 
vertical stages of vegetation under ideal conditions, as affected by 
altitude without the complications due to topographic features. It 
is then possible to hsrpothecate a norm of vertical stages of vegetation 
by averaging the altitude of any given limit as separately determined on 
north and south slopes, or it is possible to take into consideration only 
the altitudinal changes of south slopes or of north slopes, taken alone. 

It has been shown that the influence of topography on the vegetation 
is chiefly (sometimes solely) to carry the common types of vegetation 
above or below the elevations at which they are universal. The 
influence of topography on the gradients of climate is of the same char- 
acter; the topographic relief causes no wholly new factors to come into 
play, but serves merely to carry the phjrsical conditions of the Desert 
into the Encinal, for example, or to bring the conditions of the Forest 
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down into the Encinal. The physical factors which underlie the effects 
of topography are, then, to be considered simply as special cases of the 
same influences that are grouped in the effects of altitude itself. It 
is desirable, nevertheless, in studying the correlation of climate and 
vegetation to consider separately the normal gradient of v^etation 
and the departures from the normal gradient. 

THE VERTICAL DISTRIBUTION OF INDIVIDUAL SPECIES. 

The student of v^^tation too often loses sight of the fact that vege- 
tation is composed of individual species of plants and that the behavior 
of the vegetation is a function of the behaviors of these species. After 
our review of the vegetation of the Santa Catalinas, and in connection 
with the discussion of its control by climatic factors, it is necessary 
to consider the vertical distribution of the individual species in relation 
to the physical conditions of the mountain. 

There are no species of plants which grow spontaneously both at 
the base and the summit of the Santa Catalina Mountains, except a 
few palustrine forms of Carez and Jvncua. The total range of physical 
conditions through the 6,000 feet of elevation here involved is so great 
that no native plant possesses the power of accommodation to the 
complete gamut of Desert, Encinal, and Forest. Indeed, very few 
plants range through half of the entire gradient of conditions, in any 
portion of it. The species winch exhibit the widest belts of vertical 
distribution are to be found in the most disfiimilar habitats at the lower 
and upper edges of their ranges, which indicates that these species are 
not really capable of existence through 2,000 or 3,000 vertical feet of 
the climatic gradient under the same conditions of topographic loca- 
tion, slope exposure, and insolation. In fact, a dose analysis of the 
habitats occupied by characteristic plants, in connection with their 
vertical ranges, indicates that, below 6,000 or 7,000 feet, no plants 
outside the desert succulents and seminnicculents range through more 
than 1,000 to 1,500 feet in habitats of the same topographic character. 
At higher elevations a number of common plants extend more than 
1,500 feet in situations of the same character, as for example Pinna 
arizanicaf which ranges through nearly twice that altitude on dry 
southern slopes. 

A vertical range of 4,700 feet is exhibited by ViHa arizonicaj which 
occurs in several arroyos and caflons at 3,000 feet and is found in the 
same habitat throughout the Desert and Encinal regions of the moim- 
tain, reaching its highest observed station at 7,700 feet in a steep dry 
arroyo in the Pine Forest. Although the habitat of Vitia is superficially 
identical throughout its range, it is found at 3,000 to 5,000 feet only 
in the largest arroyos, in Tciiich it is able to draw upon much greater 
and more constant supplies of soil moisture than are available in the 
small arroyos to which it is confined at the upper edge of its range. 
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Rcbinia neamexicana ranges through 3,800 feet, from its lowest occur- 
rence on flood-plains near constant water at 5,300 feet, to its highest 
occurrence on dry ridges near the summit of Mount Lemmon at 9,100 
feet. On the higher mountains of southern Arizona this species ascends 
to over 10,000 feet. Amorpha ealtfomica, after the manner of Fitia, 
ranges 3,500 feet from moist arroyos at 4,200 feet to dry ones at 7,700 
feet. Agave palmeri ranges from dry slopes of east or west exposure at 
3,200 feet to open ridges and crevices of rock at 7,400 feet, a belt of 
4,200 feet. Among the species which reach neither the Bajada nor 
the top of the moimtain there are no others with vertical extensions 
of more than 4,000 feet. An extreme range of 3,700 feet is possessed 
by Jtmiperua pachyphloBaf from northern slopes at 4,200 feet to ridges 
at 7,900 feet. NoUna microcarpa extends from 3,760 feet on north 
slopes to 7,200 feet in open pine forest, a range of 3,450 feet, and Dasy^ 
lirion wheeteri from 3,600 feet to 6,600 feet, on opposing slopes, a range 
of 3,000 feet. 

Among other plants which occur chiefly in the Encinal Region there 
are none with vertical ranges in excess of 3,000 feet, few in fact approach 
that range. Pinus cembroides extends from north slopes at 5,000 feet 
to open rocky ridges at 7,800 feet, a range of 2,800 feet; Agave schattii 
ranges from 3,700 to 6,000 feet, a belt of 2,300 feet; Oarrya wrighHi 
ranges from 4,300 to 6,500 feet, an extent of 2,200 feet; and Qtiercua 
emoryi extends from north slopes at 4,300 feet to south slopes at 6,200 
feet, a vertical range of 1,900 feet. 

Among the plants which have their lowest occurrence in the flood- 
plains of the Encinal and their principal range through the Forest 
Region, a number have vertical belts of occurrence of more than 3,000 
feet. Pinua arizonica itself is found through 3,300 feet and its upper 
limit is determined only by the height of the motmtain. Peeudotatiga 
mvcronaia is found through 3,100 feet, and is also terminated by the 
summit of the mountain. Quercua hypoleuca and QuercM reticulata are 
found through nearly 3,000 feet, and this extent of vertical range is 
attained by a large nmnber of herbaceous perennials of the Upper 
Encinal and Forest. 

The Desert species which are encountered at the foot of the mountain 
do not begin their vertical ranges at that point, and statements of the 
elevations which they reach on the mountain are not to be compared 
with figures for the ranges of Encinal and Forest plants. Mamillaria 
grahami reaches the attenuated limit of its occurrence at 7,000 feet, 
Echinocactua wializeni at 5,600 feet, Fauquieria splendena at 5,600 feet, 
Optmtia versicolor at 5,500 feet, and Camegiea gigantea at 5,100 feet. 
Very few other species of the bajadas and desert hills are foimd above 
4,700 feet. 

Among the most restricted vertical ranges of any plants which reach 
neither the foot nor the summit of the mountain are those of Quercua 
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cblangifoUa and Vat^pidinia calif omica. If we except the occurrenoe 
of the fonner in the beds of Sabine and Ventana cafions at 3,000 to 
3,200 feet, its lowest occurrence on slopes is at 3,900 feet and its highest 
at 5,600, a range of 1,700 feet; while Vatiqudinia ranges from 3,900 to 
5,500 feet, a vertical range of only 1,600 feet. These limits also apply 
very nearly for ErythrinaflabeUiformiSf Ingenhaima <ri2o6o, and several 
shrubs and shrublets, and are only slightly exceeded by the range of 
Quercua emoryi, which has abeady been stated to be 1,900 feet. 

Certain species of plants are confined to arroyos throughout their 
vertical ranges, as are Vitia arizamca, Amorpha cdUfomicaf Platanus 
wrightii, and Juglana rupesbris; or are found chiefly in arroyos, as 
Cupressiis arizonica and Acer interior. The great majority of trees, 
shrubs, and shrublets, as well as the semi-succulents (such as AgavCy 
Yucca^ Nolina^ and Dcaylirian), are found on slopes and ridges in at 
least some portions of their ranges, or are chiefly found there. The 
oaks, the deciduous trees, and most of the shrubs may be found along 
arroyos, or in flood-plains at elevations from 500 to 1,000 feet below 
the level at which they become common components of the slope vege- 
tation. The semi-succulents, like the succulents, are rarely found in 
aiToyos, although they may grow very close to them or may be found 
in diy flood-plains. Of all species not confined to arroyos, their lowest 
occurrences are generally to be sought on north slopes or in arroyos 
at even lower elevations, and th^ highest occurrences are to be sought 
on south or southwestern slopes or (particularly in the case of cacti) 
on rocky ridges. At the vertical center of the distributional range of 
these species they may be found, as a rule, on slopes of eveiy exposure, 
and perhaps in flood-plains as well, particularly in the case of the ever- 
green oaks. The exceptions to the rule are Quercua chlongifoliaf which 
is commoner on south slopes than on north ones at all parts of its 
vertical range except the very lowest, and Pinw chikwthtuma, which 
is rarely found on north slopes at any part of its range, even its lowest 
occurrences being on south slopes or on an approximate level. 



PHYSICAL FACTORS INVOLVED IN THE DETERMINATION OF THE NORMAL 

ALTITUDINAL GRADIENT OF VEGETATION. 

In order to overlook for the moment all of the subsidiary influences 
which cause local disturbance of the vegetistic gradient let us consider 
that the southern slopes at all elevations are representative of the 
normal altitudinal changes of vegetation, and let us then consider 
some of the differences of physical conditions that accompany the 
ascent from 3,000 to 9,000 feet. The differentiations of v^etation 
which we ar6 accustomed to designate as ''due to altitude" are actually 
due to three groups of physical factors: (a) moisture factors, (6) 
temperature factors, (c) light factors. It has been customary to regard 
atmospheric pressure as a negligible agency in relation to plants, but 
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there is no work known to the writer which proves or disproves this 
view. The li^t factors have been but little investigated and may 
prove to occupy a r61e of great importance. In spite of the funda- 
mental physiological r61e of light, it is more than probable, however, 
that this factor plays a less important part in influencing the distri- 
bution of plants than do moisture and temperature. 

MOISTURE FACTORS. 

In the case of a mountain which arises from an arid region to a 
considerable height, the moisture factors are of critical importance in 
controlling the vertical distribution of plants. This group of factors 
may be defined as those which have to do with the maintenance of a 
close degree of equality between the daily intake and outgo of water 
through the plant. The description of rainfall and soil moisture con- 
ditions in the Santa Catalinas has indicated the nature of the water 
supply for plants, and the data on atmospheric evaporation have shown 
the collective force of the chief of those ultimate external factors 
which determine the water loss of plants. During the hiunid seasons 
the ratio of water available to water lost is such as to make conditions 
favorable for all plants. During the most acute periods of aridity the 
value of this ratio becomes an item of the first moment. 

The soil moisture data given in an earlier section are from too slight 
a depth to indicate the possible supplies for trees and the largest shrubs. 
They are nevertheless from a depth which is freely exploited by the 
roots of perennial plants, and it is more than likely that they bear a 
rather definite ratio to the moisture at greater depths. 

Since the arid fore-summer is the portion of the year in which the 
maintenance of an equilibrium between intake and outgo of water is 
most difiSicult, it is instructive to determine their relation for this season 
at the different altitudes. This may be done by determining the ratio 
of evaporation (in terms of cubic centimeters per day) to soil moisture 
(in percentage of dry weight), using the average daily evaporation of 
the arid fore*summer, and the average soil moisture of the arid fore- 
summer at 15 cm. These ratios are exhibited in table 20. The approx- 
imate ranges of the ratios are 1 to 25 for the Forest, 20 to 35 for the 
Encinal, and 35 to 50 for the Desert. If evaporation data had been 
secured at 9,000 feet the value of the ratio for that elevation would 
have been less than unity. 

The values of the ratio of evaporation to soil moistiure afford a 
concise expression of the major conditions which affect the water 
relations of plants, and they demonstrate the wide divergence of these 
conditions in the desert valleys and on the forested mountain summits 
during the arid forensummer. The average daily evaporation rate 
has been shown (fig. 12) to fall during the hiunid mid-summer to half 
the amount during the arid fore-summer. The soil moisture is like- 
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wise increased in the f onner season to an amount that would greatly 
reduce the values of the ratio if determined for the humid mid-summer. 
The ratio of evaporation to soil moisture is not in itself a full index 
of the comparative aridity of Desert, Encinal, and Forest, for the con- 
ditions expressed by the ratio are of much longer duration at 3,000 
feet than at 8,000 feet. The shortening of the arid fore-summer from 
16 weeks at 3,000 feet to 7 weeks at 8,000 feet (see fig. 2) signifies that 
the most severe drought conditions of the year are more than twice 
as prolonged at the lowest elevation as compared with the uppermost. 
It is necessary here to bear in miiid that the effects of drought on plants 
are cumulative, and that, for example, a period with a given set of 
conditions of increasing aridity which endures for 16 weeks may be 
twice as fatal or deleterious as a period that lasts for 14 weeks. For 
purposes of general climatic description, however, the values of the 
ratio of evaporation to soil moisture multiplied by the duration of the 
arid fore-summer may be taken as an index of the aridity of the several 
elevations (see table 20). 

Table 20. — Average daily waporaUon (B) and the moitture of the aoU (SM), toffether inih 
the ratio of evaporoHon to »oU moieture {'oTf)/^ north and eouth expotwree ai eix eleva' 
tiona in the Santa Catfdina Mouniainsfor ike arid for^-eiuimmer of 1911. 
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80.4 
82.7 
61.7 
74.4 
60.4 
66.1 
62.8 
49.0 
29.3 
29.4 


2.0 
2.0 
2.6 
3.1 
3.6 
1.8 
3.6 
2.6 
6.6 
7.4 
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60.6 

40.2 

33.1 

19.9 

21.3 

33.0 

16.0 

24.1 

9.1 

3.9 

2.6 


16 
14 
13 

11 


7 



The ratio of evaporation to soil moisture comprises a measurement 
of all the external factors which affect the water relations of plants, 
except the influence of radiant energy on transpiration and the possible 
effects of soil temperature on this function. It is accordingly unneces- 
sary to give further consideration to rainfall, which is not in itself a 
factor for v^etation, at least in such a r^on as Arizona. If any 
differences existed between the seasonal distribution of rainfall at 
different elevations in the Santa Catalinas the fact would be of great 
importance to the vegetation, but only in the effect it would have on 
the annual march of the soil moisture conditions. The evidences of 
observation and instrumentation have shown that the major drought 
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periods of the Desert are rarely broken on the mountain by rainfall 
of significant amount. 

The records of rainfall for 8 years show that the summer rain at 
8,000 feet may be from 1.9 to 3.5 times as great as that at 3,000 feet 
(see table 4). The average of the 8 years shows the summer rain at 
8,000 feet to be about 2.4 times that on the Desert. The average of 
a longer series of years will probably approximate this amount and 
the securing of the winter precipitation would probably make little 
difference in the proportion. 

The very conditions of low evaporation which favor the water rela- 
tions of the plants in the Forest region are also favorable to the preser- 
vation of the moisture of the soil. The effect of the winter rains upon 
the soil moisture of the Forest is accordingly carried forward many 
weeks (see table 7 for soil moisture at 9,000 feet after 6 weeks without 
rain). The slow melting of snow on north slopes still further prolongs 
the effect of winter precipitation. These causes underlie the vernal 
activity of herbaceous pluits in the Forest region (see p. 29) and the 
growth by trees of the Forest region during the arid fore-summer. 

TEMPERATURE FACTORS. 

The rdle played by temperature in diffo^ntiating the vegetation of 
the various altitudes of the Santa Catalinas is by no means so simple 
a matter as that played by moisture conditions, and is far from being 
capable of expression in a concise mathematical fonn. It has already 
been shown that the frostless season decreases from a length of 40 
weeks on the Desert to a length of 19 weeks in the Forest at 7,600 feet 
(see tables 10 and 11, and fig. 2), and that the temperatmre has an 
average apartness of 26^ between Desert and Forest (see table 13). 
No instrumentation has been carried on which would establish the 
quantitative nature of the difference between other phases of the tem- 
peratiure conditions. The shortening of the growing season with in- 
crease of altitude, and the concomitant lowering of the temperatures 
of this season, are factors of great moment to ti^e vegetation, but no 
work has been done to establish the precise temperature and tempera- 
ture-duration requirements of any species of plants. The shortness of 
the growing season in the Forest and the coldness of the nights of 
mid-summer (40^ to 60^ see table 14) are both hostile to growth 
activity and may well be limiting factors in the upward distribution 
of many species of the Encinal. 

The temperatmre conditions of winter are equally important with 
those of summer in underljdng the limitation of species and vegetations, 
and their r61e may be played independently from that of the summer 
temperature conditions, or the two may play conjointly upon the 
same species at the same altitude. Among the various phases of winter 
temperature conditions are the length of the period subject to frost. 
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the number of days with freeziiig temperature, the number of consecu- 
tive days or hours of freezing, and the absolute minimum reached. 
Any two or more of these phases may operate conjointly to influence 
a plant, and the temperature preceding a particular constellation of 
conditions may enhance the harmful effects of those conditions. In 
fact the general weather conditions accompansring or following a given 
phase of temperature may determine the full effect of the temperature. 

In those cases in which plants are killed by the action of low tem- 
peratures the most important factor to be considered is the actual 
duration of the period during which the plant is subjected to tempera- 
tures below 32^. Secondary to this are the considerations of the amount 
of precooling received by the plant, the actual minimum temperature 
to which it was taken, the condition of the soil and the atmosphere 
during the freezing, and the nature of the weather subsequent to it. 
In a previous paper* the writer has called attention to the manner in 
which the most critical phase of low temperature conditions increases 
in severity with increase of altitude. Even on the coldest winter days 
the temperature on the Desert never fails to rise above 32^ during the 
mid-day. The lowest temperatures of winter are invariably accom- 
panied by a clear sky, and the days preceding and following very cold 
nights are clear. A cloudy or rainy period is always accompanied by 
more moderate temperatiures, as is shown by the rarity of snow on the 
Desert itself. The longest duration of a shade temperature below 
freezing, in the ten-year records of the Desert Laboratory, is 19 hours. 
It frequently happens that a duration of 6 hours is the greatest for 
an entire winter. On ascending the mountains the length of the most 
prolonged period of freezing becomes greater until an altitude is 
reached at which there are occasional winter days when the air 
temperature does not rise above freezing. At this, altitude there is 
a sudden increase in the maximum number of hours of frost from 
22 or 23 hours to a length of 40 to 45 hours. Such a sudden in-» 
tensification in the duration of a critical climatic condition causes 
this condition to operate more sharply in the limitation of plant 
distribution than is the case with conditions that exhibit the usual 
form of slowly graduated change. 

No winter thermograph records have been secured in the Santa 
Catalinas, and it is therefore impossible to state the exact altitude at 
which this sudden intensification of the frost factor becomes manifest. 
It is probable that it lies at about 4,600 feet. The exposure of plants 
to insolation may often save them from the effects of an air tempera- 
ture of less than 32^, and in the case of succulents the temperature to 
which their tissue is raised during the insolation of the preceding day 
will shorten the period of freezing for them. These subsidiary matters 

* Shreve, Forrest. The Influence of Low Temperatures on the Distribution of the Giant 
Cactus. The Plant World, 14: 136-146, 1911. 
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a£fect the exact altitude at winch the TnaxiTniim number of freesmg 
hours may operate in the limitation of a given spedes; and the exact 
topographic character of the location of an individual plant may also 
affect the operation of this factor. 

The experimental work of the writer has shown that a duration of 
more than 18 hours of freezing temperature is fatal to Camegiea and 
that Opuntia versicolor and Echinocerew polyacanthoa are capable of 
withstanding durations of 66 hours. The limitation of Camegiea is 
apparently due to the operation of this factor. Its occurrence becomes 
confined to south slopes at 4,000 feet and it becomes less and less 
abundant from that elevation up to 4,500 feet. One of the highest 
individuals at the latter elevation is protected by a rock on its north 
side, above the sununit of which the cactus now projects for 8 inches. 
This projecting top was badly frosted on its north side in the severe 
winter of 1912-13, while the north side of the plant below the sunmiit 
of the rock was uninjured. A small Camegiea (18 inches high) has 
been discovered in Soldier Cafion at 5,100 feet. It grows on the south 
side of a low rock, and its location is on the steep south slope which 
terminates a long ridge between two main branches of the cafion. The 
plant is here wdl protected from the cold-air flow of the cafion and is 
subjected to the full insolation of the short winter days. It showed 
some slight effects from the exceptionally cold wint^ just referred to, 
but succeeded in recovering from them. In the early arid fore-summer 
of 1911 the writer transplanted a young Camegiea 3 inches high from 
the base of the mountain to the vicinity of the 6,000-foot station on 
Manzanita Bidge. The cactus was placed on the southwest side of a 
rock, with a large plant of Arctoetaphyloa northeast of it, and occupied 
a location near the summit of the ridge. The plant was watered 
several thnes in <{rder to help it to become established, but was not 
assisted after the commencement of the summer rains. It success- 
fully passed the winter of 1911-12; it made gains in turgidity in the 
summer of 1912, but no measurable growth; in the spring of 1913, 
after the winter in which the minimum temperature at that locality 
was — 6^ the plant was found to be dead. Although the rainfall 
at Manzanita Bidge in the summer of 1912 was 8.68 inches as com- 
pared with 5.61 inches at the location from which the cactus was 
taken (near the 3,000-foot station), it was not able to seize the 
advantage. This fact itself involves the factor of summer temperature, 
which doubtless determines the rate of growth of the roots and their 
power for the intake of water. 

The evidence which shows Camegiea to be limited in its upward 
distribution by the greatest number of freezing hours is probably 
applicable to a large number of desert plants, nonnsucculent as weU 
as succulent forms, which find their limitation at about the same 
elevation. 
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THE RdLE OF TOPOGRAPHIC FEATURES IN DETERMINING DEPARTURES 
FROM THE NORMAL ALTTTUDINAL GRAIXENT OF VEGETATION. 

The normal or ideal gradient of vegetation is disturbed by three 
sets of topographic influences: (a) that of slope exposure^ (b) that of 
the surface flow or underflow of streams and arroyos and the high 
soil moisture of flood-plains, and (c) that of location with respect to 
ridges, slopes, or valley bottoms, which may be designated briefly as 
the influence of topographic relief. These three sets of topographic 
features do not bring into operation any factors, nor any intensities 
of the common factors, which are not involved in the normal vertical 
gradients of phsrsical factors, although in some cases they bring about 
new combinations of factors not exactly duplicated at other elevations 
under the conditions of the hypothetical normal gradient. In the 
description of the vegetation there have been frequent allusions to 
these three sets of departures from the ideal gradient of vegetation. 
Instrumentation has also been described which throws light upon the 
operation of slope exposure and of topographic relief. The influence 
of streams has been veiy obvious in its nature and has not been investi- 
gated instrumentally. 

THE ROLE OF SLOPE EXPOSURE. 

The importance of slope exposure in detennining the vertical limits 
of species, and in thereby determining the vertical range of types of 
v^^tation, has been a matter of observation and comment among 
almost all writers on the vegetation of the western United States. 
Although the phenomenon is of universal occurrence throughout the 
extrartropical portions of the ^obe it is rendered particularly striking 
in regions where there are transitions from desert or grassland into 
forested country. In any region like the Santa Catalina Mountains, 
with their steep climatic gradient and varied topography, the opera- 
tion of the factors involved in slope exposure is such as to present an 
alternation of vegetistic regions, causing constant departures of the 
vegetation from the theoretical norm to the norm of higher or lower 
portions of the mountain. 

Slope exposure is a ''factor'' in differentiating the vegetation of 
opposed slopes at all elevations. Even at altitudes between 2,000 and 
3,000 feet among the volcanic hills of the Tucson r^on, there are 
conspicuous differences between the south slopes, with their heavy 
stands of Camegiea^ Encdia farinoaa^ and OpunHa bigelovii, and the 
north slopes with their abundant individuals of Parkinaonia micraphyUa 
and lAppia wrightii and their heavier growth of perenniid grasses.^ 
The difference between northern and southern exposures is most car^ 
9picuou8 between 4,000 and 5,000 feet, where the former have orchard- 

** See Spalding, V.M. Dietribiition and Mo¥amentf of Deeert Plaoto. Cuxiesie lost., Waah., 
Pub. 113, 1909. 
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like standB of evei^reen oaks aiid the latter are treelefls (see plate 9b). 
Almost equally strikiiig, however, is the contrast between the open 
pine forests on south slopes at 9,000 feet and the heavy, deep-shaded 
stands of fir on north slopes at the same elevation (compare plate 
29a and plate 35). 

Although the influences of slope exposure are operative at all eleva- 
tions they acquire added power widi increase of altitude.* In the 
Desert region and the Lower Encinal the uppermost limits of species 
on north slopes and on south slopes are from 600 to 1,000 feet apart 
(Camegiea, Echinocactu8f Quercua emaryi), while in the Forest region 
the upper limits on opposed slopes differ by 1,000 to 2,000 feet (Quercua 
hypoleuca, Juniperua pachyphUBaf Arhutua arizanica). Another test 
of the same fact may be had by comparing a north slope at 3,000 feet 
with a south slope at 6,000, and by then carrying the comparison up 
3,000 feet. Between the north slope at 3,000 feet and the south slope 
at 6,000 feet is the strong contrast of Desert and closed Encinal, with 
only a few xerophilous ferns and one small cactus in common. Between 
the north slope at 6,000 and the south slope at 9,000 feet is the very 
close resemblance of two stands of Pine Forest, in one of which are still 
to be seen a few Encinal forms that have disappeared from the other and 
higher one. 

The increased influence of slope e3q)osure at higher elevations is not 
to be attributed to the fact that the species of the Upper Encinal and 
Forest range through greater elevations than do the species of the 
Desert and the Lower Encinal. The number of feet through which 
a species ranges on south slopes or on north slopes has no necessary 
connection with the difference between its upper limits on north and 
on south slopes. The ability of a large number of plants to range 
through a greater vertical distance in the Upper Encinal and Forest 
than it is possible for the plants of the lower vegetations to do may be 
owing to the ability of the plants of the upper portion of the mountain 
to withstand a greater gamut of conditions than the plants of the basal 
vegetations can. It would, in any event, not be due to the existence 
of more gradual gradients of climatic change at the higher elevations, 
since in every case of the measurement of these gradients they have 
been shown to grow steeper between 6,000 and 9,000 feet than below 
6,000 feet. The increase in the effects of slope exposure with increase 
of altitude can only be ascribed to an increasing differentiation of the 
climatic conditions between north and south slopes at higher elevations. 
An examination of the curves of evaporation and of soil moistiu:e (figs. 
10 and 14) will show that the readings for the highest stations exhibit 
the greatest apartness, at least with respect to the intensities involved. 

* Merriam has illuBtrated thia fact in a diagrammatic profile of San Frandaoo Peak, but has 
tiot mentioned it in the text of his paper. See Merriam, C. Hart. Biologioal Survey of the San 
Franoiaoo Mountain Region, Aiiiona. U. S. Dept. Agric, North Amer., Fauna No. 3, 1890, pi. 1. 
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It is obvious that the importance of slope expoeme lies in the topo* 
graphic control of the physical factors which form the environment of 
the plants concerned. It is possible to know, on purely a priori groimdsi 
that two slopes of the same inclination, which lie in opposed positions 
so that one faces north and the other south, will present to plants two 
environments differing in almost every essential physical feature. The 
temperature of the air on two such slopes might be identical as deter- 
mined by the thermometers of a carefully established meteorological 
station, but they are distinctly different as they affect the vegetation, 
for the plants not only receive the direct rays of the sun but receive 
very different amounts of heat through diurnal terrestrial radiation. 
This circumstance is of small importance to full-grown trees and large 
plants, but is of great importance to young plants and seedling9. The 
soil temperatures of opposed slopes are also widely unlike, even in the 
presence of the undisturbed cover of natural vegetation. The two 
opposed slopes would in all likelihood receive the same rainfall, al- 
though this is not necessarily the case. An equal amount of rain might 
effect an equal elevation of the soil moisture on the two slopes, and to 
the same depth, but the soil evaporation of the south slope would 
greatly exceed that of the north slope, and a lower moisture would soon 
prevail in the soil of the former. Greater or less differences may thus 
be shown to obtain between the opposed slopes with respect to the 
most vital features of plant environment. Any attempt to explain the 
importance of slope exposure in determining plant distribution is there- 
fore incomplete unless it takes into account every possible environ- 
mental difference between the slopes. Some of these differences are 
undoubtedly of far greater importance than others, but the question 
of their relative importance is always one that must be asked with 
respect to a particular species of plant. To make a thoroughgoing 
answer as to the importance of slope exposure for a single species is in 
itself a very great imdertaking. 

The universal occurrence of a large number of species of plants in 
the vegetation of the Santa Catalinas, their commonness within their 
ranges, and the consistency of their distribution with respect to slope 
exposure, all indicate that there has been ample time in the history of 
the mountain for all of these species to attain as wide a distribution as 
it is possible for them to have under existing climatic conditions. It 
is difficult to conceive of any upward or downward movement being 
possible for any of the common species of plants, inasmuch as thousands 
of years have ahready given an opportunity for such ^ctensions of 
range. In view of the steep climatic gradient of the mountain it is 
easy to believe that all of the common species have reached upper and 
lower limits beyond which their survival is prevented by definite fea- 
tures of the physical environment. The present vertical limit of a 
species, whether upper or lower, must be looked upon as the average 
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point at which some particular feature of its physiological activities 
is met by some particular enviromnental condition that is preventive 
or unduly inhibitory to it. The minor fluctuations of climate, which 
have th&i minimal and maximal values within periods that are as 
brief as the normal life of a perennial plant, are registered in theinfre- 
quency of every species as it approaches its distributional limit and 
in the scattered individuals which lie farthest out from the main area 
of occurrence. The secular changes of climate which have their maxi- 
mal and minimal points many centuries apart are registered in slight 
movements of the limits of species, the marginal region of scatt^ed 
occurrence being, of course, the first affected by such movements. 

The writer has seen no evidence indicating that competition between 
plants is at any place in the Santa Catalinas responsible for the limi- 
tation of any species. There is, of course, competition such as that 
between seedling pines in heavy stands of 10 to 40 years in age, and 
such competition as occurs between individuals of the same or different 
species of herbaceous plants in small areas of moist flood-plain. While 
competition may thus determine the surviving individuals of a stand 
of young trees, or may determine the composition of a small community 
of ephemeral or root perennial plants, it is not responsible for the find- 
ing of a plant in one habitat rather than in another, and is not respon- 
sible for the exclusion of a species from an area in which it might find 
favorable conditions. 

It is only consistent with our knowledge of the diversified physical 
requirements of plants that there should be such great div^«ity in 
the location of the belts of altitude occupied by different species, and 
it accords with our knowledge of the distribution of plants in general 
that these belts should be wider in some cases than in others. It is 
possible, however, to pick out groups of plants the limits of which 
correspond roughly with the limits of the Desalt, Encinal, and Forest 
types of vegetation respectively. Even the plants of equatorial regions, 
in which there is a notable constancy of climate, both daily and annual, 
are able to endure small ranges of climate, or occasionally to endure 
changes in individual factors which are many times as great as the 
normal fluctuations of their native climates. In addition to the 
fluctuations of climate from month to month or from year to year which 
must be endured by any plant, there are often even greater differences 
which must be simultaneously endured by the most remotely separated 
individuals of the same specific stock. For example, Aedepiaa tuberoaa 
is found from Maine to Minnesota in the north and from Florida to 
Texas in the south, and thence sporadically in the mountains westward 
to Arizona. In view of the prodigious range of this somewhat poly- 
morphous plant it is surprising not to find it reaching a greater elevation 
than 6,600 feet in the Santa Catalinas. With regard to possible differ- 
ences in the physiological behavior of the most remotely separated 
individuals of a plant stock of such wide range, we know little. 
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To find a plant growing only on a north slope at 5,000 feet, only on 
a south slope at 7,000 feet, and on both at 6,000 feet, as is the case with 
Pinua cembroideSf for example, means that there is much in common 
between the physical conditions on the north slope at 5,000 feet and 
the south one at 7,000. If such reversals of habitat in relation to slope 
were rare it would only be warrantable to state that there were same 
physical features in common between the opposed slopes, but, as 
already stated, there are only two common plants (aside from those 
of the streamways) regarding which a sunilar statement could not be 
made. It is obvious, tiberef ore, that if we compare separately the alti- 
tudinal gradients of clunatic change for the south slopes and for the 
north slopes of these mountains, the two gradients will be similar in 
character and will be closely related. Their relationship will consist 
in the fact that a given intensity or value on one of the gradients will 
be found on the other at a lower or higher elevation, unless barred by 
the base or summit of the mountain. In the curve showing the alti- 
tudinal gradients of evaporation on north and on south slopes (fig. 14) 
it will be seen that the rate on the south slope at 6,000 feet is exactly 
the same as the rate on the north slope at 5,000 feet. The rate on the 
south slope at 8,000 feet, however, is far less than the rate on the north 
slope at 7,000 feet. The latter rate is found on south slopes at about 
7,300 feet, according to the evidence of the curve. In spite of differ- 
ences in ihe pitch of the climatic gradients at different elevations, it 
is always possible to find a slope which exhibits the same intensity of 
a given factor as that which has already been found on an opposed 
slope, but it is necessary to go up or down the mountain from 500 to 
1,500 feet to do so. It might be possible to find two spots on opposed 
slopes in which there was very nearly the same complex of all environ- 
mental conditions, although the finding of two slopes with identical 
ones would be rendered almost impossible by the necessity of seeking 
these spots at different altitudes. 

Even if a series of considerable differences were found between the 
north slope at 5,000 feet and the south slope at 7,000 feet, on both of 
which Pinus cembroides is growing, nevertheless such differences would 
be little greater than those which are met by this species as it grows 
on both north and south slopes at 6,000 feet or those that exist between 
the north slopes at 5,000 and 6,000, or the south slopes at 6,000 and 
7,000 feet. 

The physical factors which underiie the influence of slope exposure 
are simply a special case, for the most part, of the same factors which 
cause the altitudinal differentiation of the vegetation of the entire 
mountain. The only instrumentation carried out with a view to secur- 
ing ameasureof the influence of slope e]q)osure is comprised in the data 
on soil moisture and on evaporation for north and south exposures at 7 
and 5 elevations respectively (see tables 7 and 9 and figs. 10, 13, and 14) . 
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Nather the data for soil moisture nor those for evaporation show 
the exact alternation exhibit«d by the vegetation itself, by virtue of 
which a given north slope is ^milar in vegetation to a south slope 
about 1,000 feet above it, and a given south slope is similar to a north 
slope about 1,000 feet below it (with the exception of the highest 
altitudes). The conditions of evaporation found through the range 
of Ptnu« oerrAroides, which has been used as an example of the effects 
of slope exposure, are indicated in figure 18, where curves are given 
showing the seasonal march of evaporation on a north slope at 5,000 
feet, the average of the evaporation on north and south slopes at 6,000 
feet, and the amounts on die south slope at 7,000 feet. Theee curves 
follow a course which is parallel and indicate evaporation conditions 
which are remarkably 
similar for the lower, cen- 
tral, and upper individ- 
uals of this pine, except 
for the higher rate at 
5,000 feet during the arid 
fore-summer. 

The ratios of soil moia- 
ture to evaporation at 
different altitudes have 
been worked out sepa- 
rately for the north and 
south exposures at the 6 
stations (see table 20). 
Since these ratios are an 




Fio. 18.— ^inplu ihowiDf Maaoiul mmroh of nt« of evap- 
oration for B north slope at 6.000 feet (dotted line), the 
■Tefase tor a north and a aouth elope at 0,000 feet (eolid 
Una), and for a eouth elope at 7,000 teet (broken line). 



expression of the conditions of the arid fore-summer they must be 
taken as elucidating only those phases of slope exposure which are 
themselves due to the climate of that season. Any subsidiary in- 
fluence of t^nperature in affecting the slope exposure phenomena of 
vegetation in the Santa Catalinas still awaits a full investigation. 

The comparative conditions of the lower, central, and upper habitats 
of Pinus cembroidea may be again investigated in the light of the ratios, 
which are as follows: North slope at 5,000 feet 21.3, averts of north 
and south slopes at 6,000 feet 24.5, south slope at 7,000 feet 24.1. These 
figures indicate a still more remarkable similarity of the water con- 
ditions in the three habitats than the evaporation figures do. To 
compare a plant of lower range we may take Agave schotUi, which 
encounters conditions expressed by the following ratios: north slope at 
4,000 feet 33.1, avovge of north and south slopes at 5,000 feet 20.0, 
south slope at 6,000 feet 33.0. These figures fail to show as close 
agreement, but indicate a close similarity of the water conditions at 
the lowest and uppennost habitats, and a more favorable set of cour 
ditioQS in the central habitat. To make a similar comparison for a 
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plant of higher range than Pinus cembroideB we may take QaercuB 
hypoleuca^ which ranges through 3,000 feet, with the usual alternation 
at the top and bottom of its range. The ratios for its habitats are as 
follows: North slope at 6,000 feet 16.0, average of north and south 
slopes at 7,000 feet 16.6, south slope at 8,000 feet 3.9. Here is close 
agreement of the ratios for the lower and central portions of the range, 
with a much lower value for the top, indicating that in spite of the 
ability of Querela hypoleuca to withstand the conditions expressed by 
the ratio of 16, it is likewise capable of withstanding the more favorable 
water conditions indicated by the ratio of 3.9. Here, in other words, 
is a typical Encinal plant, accompanied throughout its range by many 
others, which is able to extend up to an elevation at which the water 
conditions are much more favorable than they are in the lower part 
of its range. This is a thing which the Desalt plants do not do, and 
the reason is undoubtedly that the plants of the Desert encounter 
unfavorable temperature conditions at the same elevations at which 
they begm to encounter more favorable water conditions, while such 
a plant as Quercus hypoleuca is capable of withstanding the rigorous 
temperatures of 8,000 feet and is thereby enabled to range upward 
into a region of more favorable water conditions. 

Allusion has been made to the more pronoimced character of the 
effects of slope exposure at higher elevations. It is of interest in that 
connection to contrast the ratios of evaporation to soil moisture for 
similarly located pairs of habitats at low and at high altitudes. For 
example, the norUi slope at 4,000 feet has a ratio of 33.1, the south 
slope at 6,000 has a value of 33.0. To carry the comparison up 2,000 
feet: the north slope at 6,000. feet has a ratio of 16.0, the souUi slope 
at 8,000 feet has one of 3.9. The greater similarity of the ratios for 
the two lower habitats is in accord with the evidences from the vege- 
tation (see p. 08), which indicate an altitudinal increase in the potency 
of slope exposure in the determining of the vegetation. 

The fundamental causes differentiating the conditions on opposed 
slopes are only partly comprised in the evaporation — soil-moistmre ratios. 
The differences of evaporation rate on north and south slopes are 
largely due to the dry, warm winds which ascend the mountain during 
the day and partly to the differences of air temperatmre. The humidity 
of the air shows only slight differences on opposed slopes. The soil 
moisture on north slopes is hi^er than on south ones because of the 
more direct insolation on south slopes, and because of the higher soil 
temperature and increased soil evaporation which are due to this. In 
addition to the differentiating features which are expressed in the 
ratios, we have the differences of soil temperature, due to the direction 
of slope, and the differences of air temperatmre, which are only partially 
registered in their effect upon the evaporation rate. The increased 
insolation on slopes as compared with level ground has been worked 
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out by Hall,* who shows that the amount of radiant energy reaching 
a south slope of 45% with the sun 45^ above the horison, is 1.4 times 
as great as that reaching a level piece of ground through an aperture 
of the same size. It is through this difference, which is still greater 
between south and north slopes, that the soil is given a higher tempera- 
ture, that the air is warmed to a higher d^ree through radiation, and 
the soil dried more rapidly on all south-facing exposures. 

THE ROLE OF STREAMS AND FLOOD-PLAIN& 

In the description of the vegetation of the Santa Catalinas constant 
allusion has been made to the distinctive plant communities of springs, 
streams, flood-plains, and arroyos. The contrast between the v^^ 
tation of these moist or relatively moist situations and that of the 
moimtain slopes is very striking at the mouths of the larger cafions, 
imd throughout the Desert and Encinal regions. At the higher alti- 
tudes, and particularly in the Fir Forest, the moist habitats are not 
only less striking to the casual observer, but their vegetation actually 
comprises a great many species .which are frequently found away from 
proximity to streams. 

The influence of streams and flood-plains consists, in brief, in bring- 
ing components of the upland vegetation of each altitude down along 
the streamways of the altitudes just below. In this manner the Encinal 
is traversed by bands of Forest, and the Desert slopes are traversed 
by bands of Encinal. Furthermore, the streams and springs of the 
mountain afford the sole habitats for a number of species of aquatic 
and palustrine plants which do not appear on the upland at any 
elevation. 

The mechanical agencies of gravity, sheet-floods, and stream flow 
are all capable of aiding in the downward dissemination of the seeds 
of all mountain plants and these mechanical agencies should assure 
the occurrence of all moimtain plants in all situations at lower altitudes 
in which they are capable of survival. The number of seeds which 
are borne down by streams is, of course, enormous, and the number of 
resulting genninations is probably very laigfi. The number of sur- 
vivals, however, is controlled by the physical conditions of the new 
low-altitude habitat, and in a manner to be further considered. 

In the discussion of slope exposure no accoimt has been taken of the 
occurrence of plants along streamwajrs at elevations below their lowest 
upland occxurrence, since the individuals along the arroyos and streams 
are subjected to a very different set of environic controls from those 
that determine the location of the upland individuals. In the earlier 
discussion of the vertical limits of species the streamway occurrences 
were taken into account. 

* Hall, H. M. A Botanical Surrey of San Jadnto Mountain. Univ. Cal. Pubn. Bot., vol. i. 
pp. 1-140, 1902. 
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Among the palustrine plants which occur along streams at 7,000 to 
8,000 feet are two species of Juncus and two of Carex which also occur 
in Sabino Cafion, under the most favorable conditions of moisture 
supply, at 3,000 to 3,200 feet elevation. The perennial composite 
Tagetea lemmoni grows along the drier arroyos of the Pine Forest down 
to 6,000 feet, and is found in lower Sabino Cafion growing along the 
margin of the stream at 3,200 feet. Other palustrine plants of the 
Forest region are found from time to time at low elevations along the 
largest streams, but no others have been observed to become thoroughly 
established there. 

The well-known cosmopolitanism of many aquatic plants would 
cause us to expect such behavior as is exhibited by Juncus^ CareXf and 
Tagetes in the Santa Catalinas. There are several species of Sdrpus 
and Eryngivm^ and at least one woody plant (CephaUmlhua ocddentalis) 
miiich range from the Gulf of Mexico across the southwestern boundary 
of the United States to California. The individuals of these species 
are subjected to a wide diversity of atmospheric humidities, but are 
all found under conditions of closely equivalent high soil moisture. 

A greater interest attaches, in the present connection, to the cases 
of low streamside occurrence of plants which grow typically in upland 
Bituations. Mention has already been made of the trees of Quereua 
aritanica and Quercua oblongifdia which grow along the Sabino Creek 
at 2,800 feet, about 1,200 feet below their lowest occurrence on north 
slopes. Small plants of Quercua hypoleuca have been found growing in 
deep shade in the bed of Sabino Cafion at 3,200 feet, which is 2,700 
feet below the lowest north slope occurrence of this tree. The first- 
named oaks have descended no further than many other upland plants 
have done, but the last-named oak shows the most pronoimced de- 
pression of range that has been detected. 

At the mouth of Soldier Cafion, at 3,000 feet, the writer has found 
one or two individuals each of Daaylirum wheeleriy Mimoaa biunctferay 
Erytkrina coraUoideay and Aadepiaa linffolia. At an elevation of 4,500 
feet Daaylirum and Aactepiaa have begun to appear on slopes of south 
exposure, and at 5,000 feet Erytkrina and Mimoaa have also left the 
arroyos. 

At 4,900 feet CeanaOiua fendleri is found in the shade of oaks on the 
flood-plain of Soldier Cafion. It occurs also at 5,300 feet in similar 
situations at the head of Soldier Cafion, and becomes frequent in the 
Upper Encinal at 6,000 feet. Similarly Quercua aubmoUia occurs near 
the constant water at Horse Camp, in Bear Cafion, at 6,100 feet and 
is of increasing frequence along streams up to 7,200 feet. At that 
elevation and up to the uppermost limit of Pine Forest it is common 
on slopes as well as near streams. Rcbinia neamexioana is found in 
the flood-plain of Soldier Cafion, near a spring, at 5,300 feet, and first 
becomes a frequent upland shrub of the Piiie Forest at about 7,500 feet. 
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It 18 possible to say, in brief, that the oonditions presented by stream- 
sides and flood-plains are such as to depress the ranges of v&y many 
plants by as much as 1,000 feet, and of a few plants by amounts as 
great as 2,000 feet. A depression of as much as 2,700 feet, found in 
the case of Quercua hypoUuca^ does not represent the lowest occurrence 
of established plants, but rather a chance survival at an elevation in 
which it would doubtless be impossible for the tree to reach maturity. 
It can at least be said that throughout the entire length of Sabino 
Cafion, from the mouth to the Basin, there are no known occurrences 
of full-grown trees or even shrubs of Quercvs hypoUuca. 

The extent to which the tjrpes of vegetation are depressed in thdr 
ranges by the influence of streams and flood-plains is about the same 
as the average depression of the individual species, that is to say about 
1,000 feet. In the case of the occurrence of a closed Endnal in the 
Basin of Sabino Cafion there has been a depression of 1,600 feet in 
the limit of this type of vegetation — from 5,500 to 4,000 feet. 

Some evidence has already been given leading to the view that the 
lower limits of all Encinal and Forest plants are determined by those 
features of the environment which in turn determine the water relation 
of plants. The facts of the depression of vertical ranges by streams 
form an additional evidence of this view. So far as concerns atmos- 
pheric water-demand the plants growing beside streams are subjected 
to the same conditions as plants of the nearby upland, but the conditions 
of water supply are infinitely better for them. In other words, in the 

ratio of evaporation to soil moisture, ^ the numerator is the same 

for stream-side and upland plants and the denominator is greatly 
increased for the latter, thereby lowering the values for the ratio. In 
the cases alluded to in which the lowest individuals of a species not 
only grow in a flood-plain but in the shade of larger vegetation, the 
plants are under ameliorated conditions with respect to the numerator 
as well as the denominator in the ratio. 

A number of mountain plants are able to survive when taken down 
to the Desalt provided they are placed imder conditions in which one 
or both of the sets of conditions indicated by the above-mentioned 
ratio are ameliorated. Patihenacissus from 6,000 feet survives with 
irrigation and partial shade; EchinocereuB polyacanthas^ from 5,000 to 
7,000 feet, survives with occasional irrigations during the arid fore- 
summer; ZaiLSchneria calif arnica, Aquilegia chrysantha, and Sedum steUi" 
forme, all ranging from 5,500 to 7,500 feet, are capable of survival at 
Tucson from year to year when grown in complete shade with frequent 
irrigation during the arid fore-summer. These facts point to the ability 
of such plants to withstand at least the shade temperatures of the 
Desert, provided the moisture supply of the soil and the moisture 
requirement of the air are made more nearly like those conditions in 
the moimtain habitats of the plants. Many introduced plants have 
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ehown themselveB incapable of withstanding the atmospheric aridity 
at Tucson even when grown under the most liberal irrigation. The 
inability of a plant to pass water on to its transpiring tissues as rapidly 
as it is withdrawn by a desert atmosphere is undoubtedly a feature 
common to very many mesophilous plants, and it is apparently the 
cause which prevents a greater number of palustrine mountain plants 
from descendingythe large streamways to the Desert, and it doubtless 
prevents a lower descent upon the part of many Forest species which 
reach the flood-plains of the Lower Encinal. 

It might be argued that the low occurrence of Forest along the 
streams of the Encinal and the descent of the Encinal into the Desert 
Slopes are due to the influence of cold-air drainage rather than to the 
effects of soil moisture, or that cold-air drainage is at least an important 
contributory factor. It is difficult to believe that low temperatures, 
especially those of the winter months, should be a favoring factor for 
plants which are subjected during the day to just as high temperatures as 
are the plants of the upland. During the summer months the lownoctur- 
nal temperatures might be of some slight importance, but such importance 
would reside solely in aiding the plant to recover from the excessive 
transpiration of the preceding day and to build up a reserve of water 
against the transpiration of the following day, as has been shown by 
Edith B. Shreve to occur in Parkinsania micraphylla.* The facts that 
it is the highest diurnal temperatures that are apt to be deleterious 
to low-ranging mountain plants and that their effect can be only 
indirectly and slightly offset by the lowest noctiumal temperatures 
make it appear that cold-air drainage has at least a very minor rdle 
in this connection as compared with the moisture conditions. 

THE ROLE OF TOFOGRAPmC RELIEF. 



Each of the leading types of vegetation in the Santa Catalinas 
reaches the uppermost limit of its occurrence on ridges and high south- 
facing slopes. This carries the Desert upward into the Encinal and 
carries the Encinal up into the Forest in such a manner that there is 
an interdigitation of the vegetistic regions throughout the portions of 
the mountain in which the topography is mature enough for it to be 
manifest. This appearance of interdigitation is partly brought about by 
the influence of streams (which has just been discussed) and is some- 
times merged with the influence of slope exposure. These facts do not 
in the least obscure the high range of each type of vegetation on the 
narrow ridges which point due south or north and are therefore free 
from the influence of slope exposure. 

On the ridges which lie between the tributaries of Soldier Cafion 
have been found the highest individuals of all of the characteristic 

* Shieve, Edith B. The Daily March of Transpiration in a Doert Perennial. Carnegie Inst. 
Wadi*. Pub. 194, 1914. 
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species of the Desert (for elevations see page 37). On a high ridge 
tributary to Bear Cafion have been found the highest individuals of 
OpunHa sp., the highest species of that gmus on the mountain, and 
MamiUaria grahami, the highest-ranging plant of the Desalt. The 
individuals which most nearly approach these highest stations for 
OpunHa and MamiUaria have been found on south exposures about 
600 feet lower, in the Bear Cafion drainage. 

On an exposed ridge, with a considerable inclination to the south, 
at 7,800 feet are found the highest individuals of Pinu8 cembroides, 
Jumperu8 packypKUBa (with one known exception), Yucca achotHif 
EchinocereuB polyacanlkusy and ArcUmlapkylos pungena. In this station 
the inlBuences of slope exposure and of topographic relief are combined, 
thereby bringing about the pronounced conditions that are expressed 
in the highest occurrence of fi species of the Upper Encinal. On the 
lidges above Marshall Gulch are found the highest occurrences of 
Qtiercu8 hypoleuca and Quercua retieidataf both of which forms extend 
further down the south faces of these east-and-west ridges than they 
do down the north faces. 

When Desert plants are found on the ridges of the Encinal region 
they fail to appear on the south-facing slopes just below these ridges. 
When the plants of the Encinal are found at thdr highest locations 
on ridges of the Forest B^on they are also absent on the south-facing 
slopes just below the ridges. This does not appear to be the case with 
respect to the highest occurrences of plants which are believed to have 
their true climatic limit just below the summit of Mount L^nmon, 
such as Quercua hypoleuca and Quercua reticulata. 

The extent by which the highest individuals on ridges exceed the 
hi^est individuals on south slopes is never more than 600 to 600 feet, 
except in the case of Pinua cernbrotdea, in which it is about 700 feet. 
Opuntia sp. and MamiUaria grahami^ which have their upper limit in 
the vicinity of 7,000 feet, agree in this respect with Opuntia veraicclor^ 
Echinocactua urializeni, and Fouguxeria aplendena^ winch have their 
limit in the vicinity of 5,600 feet. 

Perhaps the most common explanation of the highest occurrence of 
species on ridges is that the soil is driest in such situations and therefore 
offers to plants from lower elevations a habitat more like that in which 
they are abundant. The principal objection to such an explanation 
is the unquestionable fact that a somewhat more moist soil is not 
inimical to the plants of the Desert nor to the plants of the Encinal. 
Neither is there a sufficient difference between the soil moisture at 
the bottom of a slope and on the ridge at the top of the slope, in the 
arid seasons, to cause a differentiation of the vegetation. 

The explanation of the phenomenon may be sought partly in the 
existence of cold-air drainage, which is at least responsible for the 
absence of Desert and Encinal plants from the bottoms of cafions at 
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the highest elevations to which they attain. The streams of cold air 
are not more than 75 to 100 feet deep, however, and can not, therefore 
be functional in preventing the occurrence of plants on the middle 
and upper slopes of cafLons. An apparently valid explanation of the 
high occurrences on ridges is in accordance with the theory already 
mentioned, that the upper limits of the Desert species, and possibly 
of the Encinal species also, are set by winter temperature conditions. 
The ridges are obviously the localities winch receive the fullest and 
longest insolation on the short winter days with low sun. This cir- 
cumstance would not only warm the plants themselves but would 
warm the soil and rocks in a manner such as to lessen the severity of 
the coldest nights. With the pronounced low temperatures in the 
cafions, due to cold-air drainage, and with the favorable conditions 
of the ridges for a pre-waiming of both plant and habitat, it may be 
expected that ihen will be great diffwences between tiie vertical 
limits of species in cafion bottoms and on ridges. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

The desert mountain ranges of the southwestern United States stand 
in the midst of a region which presents severe conditions for plants. 
The relative richness of the vegetation in this region is due chiefly to 
the occurrence of two yearly seasons of rainfaU. The entire annual 
vegetational behavior is related primarily to the moisture seasons and 
much less pronouncedly to the thermal seasons. The perennial plants 
lead an existence which permits of rapid growth during the warm 
humid season, together with an extremely low ebb of activity during 
the arid seasons, and with the possible loss through drought-death of 
much of the growth that has just taken place. 

The severe conditions of the desert environment cause the vegetation 
to exhibit a high d^ree of sensitiveness to slight topographic and 
edaphic differences. Wherever the character of the soil or the topo- 
graphic location is such as to present a degree of soil moisture slightly 
above that of the general surroundings, or as to maintain it for a longer 
time in the periods of extreme aridity; or in whatever locations plants 
are protected from the most extreme conditions of transpiration — ^in 
such places are to be found heavier stands of vegetation or else particular 
species of plants. 

The higher moimtains of the desert region exhibit strong gradients 
of change in climate and in vegetation. Both of these gradients are 
much more pronounced than those of mountains of equal elevation 
in more humid regions. They lead from arid to humid, or at least 
semi-humid, conditions of moisture, and from sub-tropical to tem- 
perate conditions of temperature; from low, open microphyllous and 
succulent desalt, through a sclerophyllous semi-forest to heavy conif- 
erous forest. 
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The sensitiveneflB which desert vegetation exhibits to slight environ- 
mental diflFerences is even more pronounced with respect to the climatic 
gradients of the moimtains. Throughout a vertical range of 6,000 
feet there is not only a very striking gradient of vegetation, but a 
very nice adjustment of vegetation to the physical conditions. In the 
Desert and Encinal regions, and to a great extent in the Forest as well, 
this is chiefly an adjustment of plant to environment and scarcely at 
all an adjustment of plant to plant. Every juvenile individual in the 
open Desert and Encinal regions is a pioneer, and on reaching maturity 
this individual is part of an ultimate stable community. 

The principal features of altitudinal climatic change are: the shortr 
ening of the frostless season, the lowering of the daily curve of tempera- 
ture throughout the frostless season, the increasing of the intensity 
and duration of aU critical phases of low temperature during the frost 
season, the shortening of the arid forensummer (the critical season of 
aridity), the increasing of precipitation and therefore of soil moisture, 
and the decreasing of evaporation. 

On a mountain having the form of a smooth cone it would be possible 
to observe the ideal manner in which these climatic gradients would 
collectively control the vertical distribution of the vegetation. The 
occurrence in nature of irregularities of relief is req>onsible, however, 
for local departures from the ideal vertical gradients of climate and 
also from the ideal altitudinal distribution of vegetation which would 
be anticipated on a geometrically constructed mountain. It is possible, 
nevertheless, to correlate the climatic and vegetational gradients in 
spite of the local irregularities of each of them, and in fact the study 
of these departures from the ideal has aided in the interpretation of 
the correlations. 

The vertical distribution of vegetation on the Santa CataUna Moun- 
tains has been found to be due to the interaction of two sets of controls 
which are nearly distinct. One of these controls has its seat in the 
moisture conditions, the other in the temperatmre conditions. The 
temperature control has been studied experimentally only with respect 
to three species of plants, but it is believed on this evidence (as well 
as the evidence of Uie departures from the normal gradient of vegeta- 
tion, correlated with instrumentation) to be the control which limits 
the upward distribution of the Desert species and perhaps of some 
species of the Encinal. The moisture control has not been studied 
experimentally in connection with the present investigation, but its 
operation is well known, and the instrumental study of soil moisture 
and evaporation at successive altitudes, with due attention to the 
departures from the normal gradient of vegetation, has indicated that 
the ratio of the latter factor to the former affords a concise expression 
of the control which limits the downward distribution of Forest and 
Encinal plants. 
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The principal departuies of the vegetation from the ideal gradient 
that would be found on a geometrical cone are expressed in the irr^^- 
larity of the upper or lower limits of vegetations or of individual species 
as observed in different habitats. The chief departure is that due to 
slope escposure, by virtue of which the vegetation of north-facing and 
south-facing slopes at the same elevation shows striking differences. 
A second departure is that due to the influence of streams and the 
high moisture content of the soil of airoyos and flood-plains, by reason 
of which the plants of aU altitudes are carried below their normal 
lowest occurrences on slopes. Another departure is due to the influence 
of ridges, on idiich the plants of all elevations (and particularly those 
of the Desert) find their higihest occurrences. These departures seldom 
result in the occurrence of distinctive plant commimities, but are 
operative rather in the carrying of the usual and widespread communi- 
ties into elevations at which they are exceptional. The effect of slope 
exposure is to carry the normal vegetation of a given elevation both 
up and dawn the mountain, so that its lowest occurrences are on north 
slopes and its highest on south slopes. The effect of streamways is 
to carry either the normal or the streamside vegetation down the moun- 
tain, so that the extreme lowest occurrences of almost aU Encinal and 
Forest plants may be sought along the streamways. The effect of 
ridges is to carry the vegetation (or more particularly individual 
species and small groups of species) up the mountain, so that all highest 
occurrences of Desert and Encinal species are to be found on narrow 
ridges — ^the highest occurrences of Forest plants are not reached on 
the Santa CataUna Mountains, and they are controlled by a very 
diRsimilar group of factors. 

It is impossible to study the distribution of vegetation in a region 
where pronounced differences may be foimd within short distances 
without being impressed with the independence which each q)ecies 
exhibits in its allocation. Plants which are associated on the Lower 
Desalt Slopes, for example, range to very different maximum altitudes, 
and plants which are associated in the Upper Encinal are found to be 
in part at the upper edges of their ranges, in part at the lower edges, 
and also in part rather closely restricted to that r^on. It is nowhere 
possible to pick out a group of plants which may be thought of as 
associates without being able to find other localities in which the asso- 
ciation has been dissolved. Certain plants may be thought of as having 
closely identical physical requirements because of their associated 
occurr^ce in the same spot. Nevertheless, the fact that the vertical 
ranges and habitat characteristics of these species will reveal more 
or less pronounced differences goes to show that each of them has 
survived in a particular section of the climatic gradient. It is true in 
the Santa CataUna Mountains, as it is true in all other places, that the 
associated members of a plant community are not able to follow each 
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other to a common geographical and habital Ihnit. The physical 
requirements of plants are so varied and so dastic that the compositibn 
of a series of communities occupjdng sunilar habitats in widely sepa- 
rated places shows the constant overlapping of the ranges of individual 
species which is due to the physiological inequivalence of these species. 

It is particularly true of the plant communities of arid and semi- 
arid regions that the most closely associated individuals are not alike 
in th^ life requirements, and this is true to a less pronounced extent 
in all plant communities. The members of the many diverse bidoi^cal 
types, or growth forms, which are found together in Desert and E«neinal 
find their soil water at different levels, procure it at different seasons^ 
and lose it through disrimilar foliar organs, at the same time that they 
react differently to the same temperature conditions. In brief, these 
associated plants are not living in the same climate but are living in 
different sections of the same climate, the demarcation of these sections 
being eitho* temporal or epatial. 

The use of the physical characteristics of the habitat as a critmon 
in the definition of a plant community does something to give a greater 
rigidity and a wider applicability to the definition. On the other hand 
it confuses cause witili effect and makes it impossible to investigate 
the rdation of physical conditions to a community defined in that 
manner without reopening the whole question as to the nature and 
identity of the community. There is much strong logic to support 
the view that aU necessary definitions and classifications of vegetation 
should be made on the basis of the v^etation alone. When units of 
vegetation are thus defined they lend themselves to the f xurther study 
of their life requirements, and it is such study— applied to individu^ 
species as wdl as to vegetation — that affords the most promising and 
important field for ecological activity. 

The distribution of vegetation in the Santa Catalina Mountains is 
strongly controlled by a steep climatic gradient; the vegetation itself 
is diversified in its display of growth forms; and the secular changes 
of vegetation due to physiographic phenomena, and to the reaction 
of the plant upon its habitat, are in almost complete abeyance. These 
circumstances liave made it possible to give a delineation of the vege- 
tation upon purely vegetational characteristics, without r^;ard to the 
secular changes which are taking place in very restricted areas, and 
with particular emphasis upon the individualism of behavior among the 
characteristic species. The same circumstances have also made it 
possible to lay side by side the facts respecting the v^etational gradient 
and those respecting the climatic gradient in such manner as to reveal 
the correlations between the two and to indicate some of the physical 
controls which operate in the limitation of the activities and of the 
ranges of species and of vegetations. 
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A. Flood-plain of Soldier Canon at 4,200 feet. The predomioant plaot is BaecharU tarolhroidet. 






Querciuobbn(K/i>Jiaio Flood-plain of Soldier Cafion. At lof tQuernu'emorvi, at right N<AinamicriKttrpa. 
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A. ^mnop(<rig hiapida occupj^ng a ledgG of rock in the Lower Encioal at 6,200 feet. 




Mats of Sdagindla sp. among rocka at 5,300 feet. 
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A. Open Forest »□ Sleep South Slopes of Main Ridge at K,500 (eet. The shrubs arc Quercut retieulala. 
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B. Mature thicket of Populiu 
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